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ON SO-CALLED GANGRENOUS ULCERATION OR 
DEGENERATION OF THE MOUTH AND CONTI- 
GUOUS PARTS IN YOUNG CALVES, ETC. (TUBER- 
CULAR STOMATITIS ?) 

BY A. E. MACGILLIVRAY, M.R.C.V.S., BANFF, N.B. 


IN one of the French veterinary periodicals there recently appeared 
a report as toa number of cases of so-called “ Gangrenous Stoma- 
titis” in calves, the details in which clearly point to a disease 
which has been very common in my practice during the last 
twelve or fifteen years. I have always been accustomed to look 
on the disease as one of a tuberculous nature, and as highly con- 
tagious, and that it is the latter I have no doubt. 

Although this affection, in my experience, has chiefly occurred 
in young calves, still I have not unfrequently met it in one-year- 
old cattle, in sheep, once in a cow, and once in a horse. 

Profuse salivation and very foetid breath are the premonitory 
symptoms noticeable; then follows difficult mastication. These 
cause an inspection of the mouth, when the disease will generally 
be found inside the cheeks, about the tongue, gums, in the 
pharynx, or very rarely about the entrance to thelarynx. I give 
these sites in such order as the disease will commonly be found 
taking place, for it occurs twice inside the cheeks for once in the | 
tongue, twice in the tongue for once in the gums, and so on. 

The disease consists of a cheesy deposit in, or a degeneration 
of, the soft parts inside the cheek, etc., and, as said, I have always 
considered this cheesy material as of tubercular nature. Wher 
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in the buccal region, the diseased part is externally greyish in 
appearance, but when dug out, as it must be, the deposit or 
degenerated part will generally be found quite yellow inside. 

These diseased (or gangrenous ?) spots or lumps are often 
very tough, and most difficult to get thoroughly removed from the 
surrounding healthy tissue: this more especially when inside the 
cheeks, and when removed leave large raw-looking, ulcerous sores 
or excavations which often bleed a good deal. These ulcerous 
sores or excavations in the course of two days will generally (un- 
less very severely treated) be found quite filled up again, and 
covered over with the same tough, cheesy-looking, yellow materia!, 
which will also have further invaded the hitherto healthy sur- 
rounding tissues. This latter, it must be allowed, looks ex- 
tremely like some sort of gangrenous degeneration of the parts ; 
but then there must, at the same time, be a quick reproduction or 
deposit of diseased material to refill (as often happens) the 
ulcerous excavations above referred to. 

The most interesting cases to me have been those in which the 
tongue has been chiefly attacked, and I have had a great many 
such, including those in the horse andcow. The dorsum of the ton- 
gue, the sides and tip are the usual seats of the disease ; I don’t 
mean all at once in one patient, but separately, the one or other 
part, as the case may be. When the tongue is so affected, it is 
generally alone ; although at times I have found it attacked late- 
rally on the same side as a previously diseased cheek or gum. It 
dips pretty deeply into the tissue of the tongue ; and in not a few 
cases in calves, where the anterior part or tip was affected, I have 
had to excise (or rather tear and scrape away) fully two inches 
from the tip backwards of the whole thickness of the organ ; and, 
even after such severe measures, recovery almost invarfably 
follows—at least, I never lost a case where excision of the anterior 
part of the tongue was necessary. In the case of the horse to which 
reference is made, the disease existed laterally ; in the cow it was 
in the dorsum ; and in both cases the tough, cheesy, yellow deposit, 
or degenerated or gangrenous material-had to be dug out guite 
roughly, leaving pretty deep ulcerous sores or excavations behind. 
In horse and cow alike, the abnormal discharge of saliva, foetid 
breath, and difficulty of chewing occurred, the same as in calves. 
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When the gums are the seat of this disease, we sometimes have 
a complication of necrosis of the inferior maxilla. I have met with 
several such cases, where I was compelled to extract from one to 
four of the temporary incisors—the gums and bone surrounding 
the teeth being alike implicated; and it is really astonishing how 
soon, even after clearing away the teeth and diseased gums and 
bone, a good recovery will ensue. This phase of the disease is 
oftenest seen in one-year-old cattle. 

The most serious cases, however, are those in which we find 
this diseased deposit or degeneration taking place in the pharynx, 
and at the entrance to the larynx ; when as far down as this, the 
case is quite a forlorn affair, owing to the almost impossibility of 
getting at the affected parts to clear away the usual diseased 
deposit. I have, however, more than once succeeded in relieving 
such cases in calves, and, besides the absolutely indispensable rough 
rasping and scraping treatment inside, I have never failed to 
blister pretty smartly outside. 

I have met three or four very peculiar cases, where the poor 
calves could not bring their jaws together, owing to the deposit 
or degeneration taking place at the junction of the jaws behind 
the two last molars ; these cases were quite unique, owing to this 
lack of ability to shut the mouth. One such case died, the disease 
spreading into the pharynx, and the entrance into the larynx 
ultimately became almost, if not altogether, blocked up. 

The writer in the French veterinary periodical sets down this 
disease in calves as being identical with the ‘“ Gangrenous Stoma- 
titis” of children ; but, while allowing that the parts affected are 
similar in both classes of patients, I cannot admit the identity in 
the nature of the diseases described as affecting these parts ; 
neither can I see that the French writer’s description of this 
disease in calves, and far less my own, at all agrees with that of 
the frightfully fatal “Gangrenous Stomatitis ” of children. 

Gangrenous Stomatitis in the human patient is characterised 
by swelling of the cheek, foetor of breath, abundant offensive 
saliva, spongy, dark-coloured gums, great many teeth loose ; 
phagedzenic excavated ulcers, with horribly offensive dirty-coloured 
discharge; if the gums are much affected, there is necrosis of the 
jaw. Sometimes the whole cheek becomes black and gangrenous, 
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and falling out, leaves the cavity of mouth exposed; and “ un- 
fortunately but few cases recover.” 

This doleful list of symptoms in the human subject presents 
scarcely a single point of analogy to that given by either the 
French author or myself; in fact, leaving aside the similarity as 
regards the site, the chief points characterising the disease in 
either class of patients are dissimilar. 

In one of the cases given in the French ontalltials the ulcera- 
tions had one day become d/ack, evidently in consequence of iron 
chloride being used as a dressing for same; so here the analogy 
to the deadly d/ack gangrene in the human cheek ends. 

For my own opinion, this disease in calves is of tubercular 
nature; and wherever located it is preceded, and afterwards accom- 
panied by a considerable amount of inflammation of the contiguous 
tissues ; so it is quite optional, as well as perfectly correct to 
designate it “ Tubercular Stomatitis.’ For many years I have 
looked upon it as a purely tuberculous affection, and my reasons 
for doing so have been, (1) in two or three fatal cases I found 
tubercle existing in other parts, such as the lungs, liver, etc. (2) 
Wherever this Tubercular Stomatitis appears I always find Tuber- 
culosis existing in the same stock. (3) A case of this disease in 
a calf, on a farm where a good many cases have occurred, came 
under my notice in the spring of 1878. It was then successfully 
treated by me, and in the following spring the same calf (now— 
1879—a yearling) became affected with Tubercular Champignon 
in both cords, and, as far as I recollect, the successful excision of 
these masses of tubercle was reported by me in these pages. 
This calf, the subject of Tubercular Stomatitis and. Tubercular 
Champignon, was out of a cow that in the end succumbed to 
Tuberculosis. (4) At another farm I had eight cases of this 
disease in calves in one spring ; one of these, out of a tubercular 
cow, died; since then there have been several cases of this 
Tubercular Stomatitis on this farm. (5) And to conclude, on my 
examining minutely the tough cheesy material composing the 
diseased lumps, to my mind, it presented the usual distinctive 
characteristics of tubercular matter. 

Sir James Paget, in the Medical Times and Gazette, 1858, 
describes “a very extensive form of ulceration due to tubercle, 
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which is very rare,” which occurred in the tongue, etc.; and 
which evidently resembled the affection in calves which I have 
described. 

Be all this as it may, however, we have ¢udercle in the brain, 
spinal cord, joints, kidneys, testicles, spermatic cord, liver, bowels 
lungs, peritoneum, pleura, glands in general, etc.; and now I 
imagine, with all these phases or kinds or sites of Tuberculosis, 
we may include 7ubercular Stomatitis or tubercle in the mouth ! 

The ¢reatment may be summed up in a few words, namely, the 
main point is thorough excision of every vestige of diseased 
deposit or degenerated tissue, and thefree application of powdered 
Cupri sulphatis to the remaining ulcerous sores—repeating this 
as often as necessary. In addition to this, I often prescribe small 
doses of Sode@ sulphitis twice daily, and good nursing. 


NOTABLE CASES OCCURRING IN PRACTICE. 
BY HARRY OLVER, F.R.C.V.S., TAMWORTH, STAFFORDSHIRE, 
Obscure Lameness. 

THE report in the VETERINARY JOURNAL for November, of a 
case of obscure or supposed lameness in a horse, brought before 
the Lancashire Veterinary Medical Association by Mr. Tom 
Taylor, is, I think, of great interest to all veterinarians. Such 
cases are continually brought under our notice, and in very 
many instances, I am afraid, we have to give opinions (which, to 
say the least, are speculative) as to the seat of the injury ; though 
few of us would look to a “ sitfast” on the shoulder as the cause 
of lameness in the hind leg. But such was evidently the case in 
Mr. Taylor’s instance ; and it should be a warning to all of us to 

thoroughly examine our patients before giving an opinion. 

But I am wandering from the end I had in view in penning 
this, viz., to report a case of obscure lameness which has recently 
been under my notice, the sequel to which, I think, may lead us - 
to look internally, as well as externally for an occasional cause 
of lameness—at least, such is the conclusion which I have drawn 
from it; and I should like, Mr. Editor, the opinion of yourself, 
or any of your talented confreres, as to the correctness of my 
deduction. 


; 
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On the roth of December, 1879, I was requested. by Mr. 
Sanders, of Bolehall, to examine a five-years-old mare of his, 
that was lame. Mr. S. only had the mare some three 
months, and she had been sound and worked well up to that 
time. My patient was a clean-legged, active cart mare, used for 
market-gardening purposes, and two nights a week went a 
distance of fifteen miles with a load of vegetables, returning the 
following day. Some days before my being called in she had, 
in one of these journeys, slipped (the roads being frozen and 
slippery) and fallen; but being harnessed to a light spring 
waggon, she readily regained her footing and completed her 
journey, no lameness being perceptible for two or three days 
after. On my seeing her she was very lame on the off fore leg. 
I made a thorough examination, but nothing abnormal could be 
seen or felt. I gave an opinion that she was lame in the 
shoulder, probably the result of the fall. I prescribed perfect 
rest and a stimulating liniment to be rubbed in two or three 
times aday. This having no apparent effect, continual irriga- 
tion with cold water was tried, with a similar result. Blisters 
were resorted to. Hot fomentations by means of a thick rug 
were applied all day long (the master sparing no expense or 
trouble)—in fact, everything that I could think of was used, and 
all to.no purpose. After a long rest, she was put to exercise 
and gentle work ; at another time turned into a field and left to 
“take her luck.” But it was all the same, occasionally she 
gave hopes of ultimate recovery by appearing a little better, 
perhaps the next day those hopes were blighted, she was “as 
lame as a treeagain.” This lasted for nine months, death taking 
place on September 13th, 1880. 

I should say that, on investigation, it was found she had been 
lame some months before Mr. S. purchased her. One pecu- 
liarity in the mare was her extreme nervousness ; the man who 
drove her said when the roads were slippery, or at any pecu- 
liar noise in the town, she could be scarcely made to move, and 
became so agitated that you could “hear her heart beat a long 
way off.” This, with the palpitation of the heart produced by 
any excitement, caused me to examine her chest and pulse, 
which left no doubt as to the existence of Heart Disease ; but I 
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never supposed that had anything to do with the lameness. 
Strange to say, however, the application of cold water to the 
shoulder caused such an amount of agitation and distress, that I 
had some difficulty in prevailing on the man to continue at his 
post, and when a blister was applied to the shoulder she almost 
went mad; the application of one at last, I have no doubt, 
being the immediate cause of her death; for, on the r2th 
of September, she was sent to my yard for me to see her once 
more. She was so excessively lame, that the man had great 
difficulty in getting her here (scarcely a mile); the sweat was 
rolling off her, and she apparently was quite exhausted. I pre- 
scribed an ordinary blister, Ung. Hydrarg. Biniodid., which 
was applied the following morning. It, as usual, appeared to 
have a great effect on her. She is described as wandering all 
over the field, and ultimately dropped down dead, without a 
struggle, within twelve hours of the application of the blister. 
In making a fost-mortem examination, I most carefully dissected 
every portion of the fore limb, without finding the slightest trace 
of any injury or disease (the foot, I may remark, was a particu- 
larly good one), the muscles and every portion of the body being 
well developed and nourished. The off fore leg being the one 
affected, I had several times suspected disease of the liver; but 
that organ was perfectly healthy, as were also the remaining 
viscera of the abdomen and chest, excepting the heart, which 
was greatly hypertrophied, and of an immense size (I regret that 
it was not weighed), with a few petechial spots on its internal 
surface. 

The question that arises in my mind is, Can the hypertro- 
phied condition of the heart have caused the lameness? and if 
so, how? This I am unable to answer; perhaps, Mr. Editor, 
yourself, or the readers of your valuable Journal, may solve the 
difficulty, and so confer a boon on me, and add to the interest of 
this imperfect description. I ought to state that the mare never 
favoured the leg in the stable, but stood square, and took a fair 
share of weight on it. 

Sarcomatous Tumour in the Heart. 

On the night of the 14th of October, 1880, I was requested to 

go to Elford, a distance of five miles, as veterinary inspector 
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under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act, toseea pig that was 
supposed to be suffering from “ Swine Fever.” I was told that the 
pig was fat, and appeared quite well up to a few days before, but 
was then scarcely eating anything, and had so much difficulty in 
breathing that they thought it would be dead by morning. The 
pig being fat, I advised that it should be killed and properly 
dressed, the whole of the viscera being left for my inspection the 
following morning. On my visit, I found the body of the pig 
apparently perfectly healthy, as also were the viscera of the abdo- 
men and the lungs. I was wondering what the cause of the 
dyspnoea might have been, when I noticed one of the auricles of 
the heart enlarged ; not having then time to properly examine it, I 
brought it away with me, and with two medical friends made a 
partial examination, which displayed an apparently almost total 
closing of the auriculo-ventricular opening on the left side by a 
fleshy growth. As my friend, Dr. J.,was attending the Birmingham 
Medical Association thenext day, he asked to beallowed toexhibit 
the heart to its members, and he informs me that it caused a great 
amount of interest, and was considered almost unique. He sends 
me the following notes of the case :—“ The heart weighed fifteen 
ounces, the right side was healthy, the walls of the left ventricle 
much hypertrophied, mitral valve tough, thickened, and fibrous ; 
the right auricle was dilated, particularly the appendage; two 
growths sprung from the walls of the auricle, and from the 
valves. The microscope showed these tumoursto be sarcomatous.” 
The interest of the case lies in the fact that such a growth is 
exceedingly rare, and the very possibility of its existing for some 
time in such a situation without producing striking symptoms 
might have been doubted beforehand. Yet in this instance 
either the growth must have increased with an incredible rapidity, 
or have existed for some time without serious prejudice to the 
pig’s health. 
Could such be the case in the human subject ? 
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SURGICAL AND PATHOLOGICAL NOTES FROM 
AN INDIAN CASE-BOOK. 


BY F. SMITH, VETERINARY SURGEON, 12th ROYAL LANCERS, 
SECUNDERABAD. 


THE following notes of cases that have occurred in the last 
twelve months may be of some interest to the profession :— 


CASE I. 


Abdominal Melanotic Tumour.—The subject of this was a grey 
gelding, aged fourteen years, from whose sheath, on the 19th 
February, 1880, I removed a melanotic tumour weighing 3 lbs., 
and which had been growing for two years. He was discharged 
to his duty cured on April 30th, but was re-admitted to hospital 
on May 23rd, almost a perfect skeleton, Abdomen greatly 
enlarged, and entirely off feed. Appeared to suffer no pain ; 
very dull pulse; normal respiration slightly increased ; mucous 
membranes pallid. Examination per rectum proved nothing ; 
percussion to abdomen showed a very large area of dulness over 
the left side, with evident pain on pressure. 

The diagnosis was Melanotic Tumour in connection with the 
abdominal viscera, probably the liver. 

May 29th.—Has eaten nothing ; falling away terribly ; stands 
in a fixed position all day, does not lie down at night, and all 
he does is to open his mouth and cross his jaws every few minutes 
during the day. 

June 5th.—Ate a little this evening. Swellings have occurred 
between the fore-legs and under the abdomen. Mucous mem- 
branes petecheated. 

June 10th.—Worse ; lies down ; pulse very weak. Determined 
to tap him; punctured the abdomen in the median line posterior 
to umbilicus, and drew off three bucketsful of fluid. This afforded 
great temporary relief ; but during the day he became very much 
worse, and died at 3 a.m. on June 12th. 

Post-mortem examination five hours after death :—On 
opening the abdomen a quantity of fluid escaped. The perito- 
neum was completely covered with melanotic deposits, as were 
also the intestines and mesentery ; they hung on the latter 
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(which was deeply congested) like bunches of grapes. The 
abdominal side of the diaphragm was one mass of this material, 
not a square inch of its surface being healthy ; it weighed 10 lbs. 
The liver was entirely broken down, very little remained of its 
original structure, and it weighed 20 lbs. The spleen was 
nearly as bad as the liver. In the omentum major, however, 
a most remarkable change had taken place; it was lying com- 
pletely across the abdomen, and was like a piece of black velvet : 
in no part of it was there the slightest trace of original structure, 
and it weighed thirty-eight pounds. The kidneys healthy. In 
the chest the pericardium was found studded with melanotic 
matter, as was also the pleural covering of lungs and medias- 
tinum. The glands in all parts of the body were infected with it. 


II. 


Rupture of Anterior Mesenteric Vein.—The subject of this was 
a grey mare, thirteen years of age, who had been repeatedly 
admitted with Colic. Admitted again to-day, 24th June, at I1 
a.m., with severe symptoms of the last-named affection, for which 
she was treated in the ordinary manner. She became so violent 
that no one could go near her ; rapidly became cold and pulse- 
less, and expired suddenly at 12.30 a.m. Post-mortem revealed 
rupture of anterior mesenteric vein ; the blood had dissected out 
a sac for itself beneath the peritoneum covering the double colon. 
The rupture occurred close to the ileo-coceal valve ; the lining 
membrance of colon and ccecum intensely congested. The 
cavity of the abdomen, of course, contained a quantity of blood. 


CASE III. 


Penetrating Lance Wound of Abdomen.—This was a grey geld- 
ing, fifteen years of age; it occurred at tent-pegging. The man 
dropped the lance, which twisted in the horse’s fore-leg ; the point 
entered the abdomen on the left side of umbilicus, and passing 
upwards, and backwards, through the small intestines, mesentery, 
and double colon, struck the external iliac artery and vein just 
before they pass over the neck of the ilium, and severed both of 
them. Death ensued in about twenty minutes. 
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IV. 
Dislocation off fore Fetlock, with complete Rupture of the Tendons. 


August 19th.—This was a bay mare, aged seven, and was caused 
while jumping at a competition for the Loyd-Lindsay prize. The 
man felt something give way as he alighted on the ground, and 
the horse rolled overon him. The rupture occurred as he reached 
the earth, the flexores pedis, perforans et perforatus, and superior 
sesamoidal ligament giving way completely; the metacarpal 
bone shot off its articulation posteriorly, and buried itself in the 
ground to the extent of four inches, the foot and pastern being left 
above the surface. Everything was divided as clearly as if done 
with a knife, with the exception of a small piece of skin on front 
of fetlock and extensor pedis and os suffraginis tendons. The 
mare was destroyed. 

I once saw an accident occur in which the structures affected, 
and the extent of the injury, were identical with the above case ; 
only it was a hind fetlock, and was caused through kicking ; the 
limb being caught in a gun-wheel that was going rapidly round, 
was nearly amputated. 


CASE V. 
Synovitis of Stifle Joint, Ulceration of Semtlunar Cartilage. 


January 29th.—This was a grey gelding, fourteen years of age, 
admitted for lameness to near hind limb. There was no cause 
to assign for it, and the only place where there was any symptom 
of pain was over the stifle joint, particularly on the inner side, close 
to the tibial insertion of the inner lateral ligament; he was placed 
on low diet and fomented all day. 

February 3rd.—No better ; put in slings. 

February 9th.—For the last few days there has been no change 
in this case ; still in great pain, but feeds well. Continue treat- 
ment. 

February 1oth.—Patient off feed this morning ; keeps the limb 
persistently off the ground. I am inclined to think from this 
that there must be some injury to the semilunar cartilages, and 
that he preserves this position in order to prevent the affected 
parts being squeezed between the articular extremities of the 
femur and tibia. 
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February 12th—Remains the same ; arranged a pillow for him 
to keep his foot on, but he would not use it. 

February 14th.—No improvement, respirations accelerated ; 
give Tinc. Aconita mxv. every two hours, until a visible im- 
pression is made on pulse. 

February 15th.—Worse, pulse running down, in great pain ; 
give P. Opii, Ext. Belladonna a a 3ij., Aqua Oj., three times a 
day. 

6 ~.m.—Sent for to see the patient ; it appears that at 5 p.m. 
he pitched forward in the slings and took his legs off the ground- 
The farrier on duty lowered him out of them. I saw him shortly 
after this ; pulse running down, cold sweats ; died at 7.30 p.m. 

Post-mortem revealed ulceration of inner semi lunar cartilage ; 
a complete hole about the size of a pea existed in its centre ; 
synovitis of joint, and the articular cartilage of femur was 
softening and exhibiting disease. Gall-stones were found in 
enormous quantities in liver. Bile ducts enlarged, organ weighed 
14 lbs., other viscera healthy. 

The chief point of interest in this case I look upon as the 
remarkably short time that elapsed before ulceration took place. 
That seventeen days was sufficient to produce the result I have 
named in the fost-mortemexamination, seems to my mind astound-— 
ing. Who will deny that Navicularthritis may not be caused by 
one fatal step, or that the disease may not be developed to its 
fullest intensity in a fortnight ? 


CASE VI. 


Acute Traumatic Tetanus.—This occurred in a grey mare six 
years old, and was caused through “ firing.” The history of the 
case is, that she was admitted to treatment for Ringbone affecting 
the near fore limb, for which she had been blistered and dis- 
charged relieved. She was, however, re-admitted, owing to 
being very lame, and it was determined to fire her. The 
operation was accordingly performed on the 9th August. The 
usual precautions being taken to prevent sloughing, etc., taking 
place, all went well until the 15th, when sloughing of the skin 
occurred, concomitant with dulness and feverish symptoms. On 
the evening of the 24th, however, she was found to be entirely 
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off feed. An examination showed unmistakeable signs of Trismus, 
which gradually extended to the other muscles of the body, 
constituting Tetanus, 

August 24th, 7 ~.m—Remove to a loose-box, keep perfectly 
quiet, and administer Sol. Aloes 3x. immediately. I found that 
she was perfectly incapable of swallowing the Aloes; gave 
Cannabis Indicz 3j., per rectum, also enemata. Temperature 102°. 

"August 25th.—Passed a bad night. Pulse 32; respiration 20; 
temperature 103°8°. Gave Cannabis Indice 3j. every two hours ; 
fomented and poulticed the pastern. Gave, at intervals, inhala- 
tions of Nitrite of Amy] in doses, forty minims ; also nutritive 
enematas. ‘ 

1 pm —Pulse 34; respiration 44; temperature 101%, Dis- 
continued the Indian hemp, and gave further inhalations of 
Nitrite of Amyl, with marked beneficial effect; it reduced the 
pulse, eased the respirations, and relieved the spasms. 

5.30 £.m.—Symptoms aggravated, pain very great; placed the 
patient under chloroform, stretched and divided both internal 
and external plantar nerves of the affected limb above the 
fetlock, and injected subcutaneously Morphia grs. iv. Patient 
slept the whole night. The pulse was 48; respiration 40; tem- 
perature 102°, 

August 26th, 6.30 a.m.—Got up quietly, and I then commenced 
giving continuous inhalations of Nitrite of Amyl. The Nitrite was 
poured on to a piece of lint and held up to the nostril ; giving 
it in drachm doses, but occasionally increasing it to two drachms 
if the symptoms were urgent. 

II a.m.—Was observed to bend the neck a little, and certainly 
appears to be in no pain as long as the inhalations are kept up. 
Pulse 70; respiration 70; temperature 104°. Cold applications 
to the spine and body. 

1 ~.m.—Pulse 70; respiration 70; temperature 104°. Still 
perfectly quiet ; gave nutritive enematas. 

10/.m.—Pulse 68 ; respiration 80; temperature 104°8°. Remains 
the same ; certainly no worse ; continue inhalations all night. 

August 27th.—Yatient still holding its own. Pulse 70; re- 
spiration 74 ; temperature 100'2°. Keep cold douche on body, 
and continue inhalations. 
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10 a.m.—Tried for quite two hours to drink, and eventually 
succeeded in doing so, opening the mouth slightly. Looks very 
lively, considering the circumstances. 

Afternoon.—Pulse 72; respiration 74; temperature 100°4°. 
Remains the same. 

5 ~.m.—Discontinued the Amyl, as I could get no more. 
Shortly after this there was a marked change for the worse ; the 
tetanic spasms were sharper and at less interval. 

5.45 ~.m.—Dropped down in box on near side; remains per- 
fectly quiet, excepting during the paroxysms. 

6.30 ~m.—Again placed her under chloroform as a last 
resource, and injected Morphia grs. iv. over the temple. This 
had the desired result. Kept her under chloroform the whole 
night, but, notwithstanding, she gradually sank, and died at 
7.45 on morning of 27th, having been under chloroform 13} hours. 
Death I attributed to Asphyxia, through sudden spasm of the 


larynx. 


Post-mortem examination two hours after death revealed 
congestion of the internal organs, extravasation of blood, and 
slight effusion on brain and cord, and the origin of the fifth 
pair of nerves was unnaturally hard. 

The Nitrite of Amy] inhalations are worthy of trial. In 
it we have a most valuable medicine for controlling the re- 
spiratory, nervous, and circulatory systems. It will quite stop 
a spasm coming on, and there seems to be no pain suffered 
while the patient is under its influence. In this case I had 
it given continuously for 344 hours, during which time twelve 
ounces were inhaled, and I believe that had I been able to 
obtain more of the agent, the patient’s life might have been 
saved. The nerve division is the only way of cutting off 
entirely the constant irritation and pain from an injured limb 
giving rise to this affection. That marked symptom, the pro- 
trusion of the membrana nictitans over the eye, was conspicuous 
by its almost entire absence; it was seldom seen, excepting 
when the head was raised very high, and then only slightly. 
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A MULTIFORM VARIETY OF CYSTS IN THE SPLEEN 
OF THE HORSE—NEAR SHOULDER LAMENESS. 


BY RICHARD W. BURKE, STUDENT, DICK VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
EDINBURGH. 


PERHAPS it will not be without interest to the readers of the 
VETERINARY JOURNAL if I recount the facts of a multiform 
variety of cysts in the spleen of the horse ; fhe more especially as 
such a case has hitherto, I believe, escaped record in veterinary 
literature, and is one which calls for our paramount attention 
from its semeiological bearing. The history of the case is as 
follows :—An aged roan pony, in an emaciated condition, received 
treatment for chronic lameness at various intervals during a 
period of about two years, in the practice of Mr. Edward Stanley, 
M.R.C.V.S., of Warwick, but without benefit, despite the attacks 
made on every source conjectured. When seen by me, the 
animal evinced a marked semblance of shoulder lameness, in the 
near side. He was blistered in that joint instanter. A month 
elapsed, when, no improvement accruing, Mr. Stanley performed 
Neurotomy, the higher operation, as the last resort, in the hope 
that lameness might be removed, forced by the allures of a possible 
existence of the disease in the navicular joint and the pedis. 
The wound at the seat of operation comported itself ordinarily 
and kindly, but the lameness continued unsusceptible of surgical 
impression. Downcast by the defeat of our treatment, by the 
unkindliness of our prognosis, by the inutility of his animal, the 
expense of his keep, and the suffering of the patient—the owner 
now assented to its destruction. Accordingly the pony was shot 
by Mr. Stanley, and on me devolved the fost-mortem examination. 

On an examination of the entire left limb being made, no 
appearances were detectable which could be interpreted as 
signifying disease change. 

Section of the abdominal wall disclosed a multiform variety of 
cysts in the spleen, the latter viscus being almost completely - 
absorbed, and its surface cccupied by five closely-aggregated 
but distinct cystic tumours. Three of these were of large, the 
_ remaining two of diminutive size; the former were compound, 
the latter simple in their nature; the cyst-wall of one of the 
compound cysts had undergone partial calcareous infiltration, 
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while that of another had thickened and metamorphosed “ carti- 
laginously ” ; the largest, which approximated in size to acricket- 
ball, was a sanguineous cyst—in all probability being a secondary 
result of soft, round, or spindle-celled sarcomo,* its interior con- 
sisting of broken down, decolourised blood-coagula. Immured 
within the second largest flourished an enxdo-cyst, whose interior 
was occupied by a soft, stringy, pultaceous, and fcetid material, 
containing numerous small calcareous nuclei. The wall of the 
endo-cyst itself was densely calcified, and punctured with diffi- 
culty. The exterior of the endo-cyst was thickly clothed by a 
viscous jelly, whose removal negatived digitalerasion. The sur- 
face of the sanguineous cyst presented a diffuse, darkly-purple 
blotching, sparingly stained with a luminous green—lending a 
vivid interest to the eye. The contents of the cysts were the 
products of retrogressive tissue metamorphosis. The cyst-walls 
were inseparably connected with the surrounding texture of the 
spleen. 

Save the spleen, no other lymphatic gland was observed to be 
the seat of morbid disfiguration. The lungs were healthy. With 
regard to visible manifestations of internal derangement evinced 
during the life of the patient, I may state that these were wi/, ex- 
cept the one already made allusion to, namely, shoulder lameness 

From the sum of these conditions I am led naturally to infer 
that doubtless there exists a special nervous communication— 
a “sympathy”—probably of the manner of reflex action, 
between different organs and parts of an animated body; and 
this is a fact on which practice bears abundant testimony. If 
inflammation of the bladder announces its suffering by localizing 
pain at the fozxt of the penis, if inflammation of the hip is shown 
by pain in the knee-joint, if the presence of cystic calculif of the 
larger dimensions manifests itself by inducing lameness in the 
hind limbs, if inflammation of the liver occasions shoulder lame- 
ness on the off side,—there are strong prima facie grounds for 
assuming that the presence of the cystic tumours in the spleen, 
just described, served as a remote, endogenous source in the 
production of shoulder lameness on the zear side. 


* I had no microscope with me, and did not make an examination. 
+ Vide Mr. Fleming’s paper on “ Cystic Calculi,” VETERINARY JOURNAL, 
November, 1880. 
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PTERYGIUM. 
BY G. D. WHITFIELD, M.R.C.V.S., A.V.D., RICHMOND, YORKSHIRE. 


THIS disease must be of rare occurrence in the lower animals, as 
I do not remember ever having heard of or seen a description of 
it in veterinary literature. € 

Dr. Lawson, in his work on “ Diseases and Injuries of the Eye,” 
describes it as “being a peculiar morbid growth of the conjunctiva 
and sub-conjunctival tissue. It is triangular in shape, with its 
base usually at the semi-lunar fold, close to the inner canthus ; 
and, extending outward, it gradually tapers to a rounded end, 
which is implanted on the surface of the cornea, gradually 
reaching to a point opposite the inner margin of the pupil, and 
sometimes spreading half-way across it. 

“In some cases it is red, fleshy, and prominent, whilst in 
others it is pale and membranous. Itis of slow growth, seldom 
seen in the young, and more common in people resident in 
tropical climates.” 

The case I am about to describe occurred in India, the subject 
being an aged white stud-bred mare. The first symptom 
observed was a slight semi-opaque discharge from the inner part 
of the eye. On examination for the cause, I found a small, 
reddish, fleshy enlargement, about the size of a pea, on the 
internal part of the lower eyelid, near to the inner canthus. The 
discharge appeared to be the result of an inflamed condition of 
the tumour, caused by the occasional pressure of the embrana 
nictitans against it. In the human being, there is no inconvenience 
from the pterygium unless vision is threatened by occlusion of 
the pupil ; and there is no discharge, on account of there being no 
membrana nictitans to cause irritation. 

The tumour continued to increase in size, until at the end of 
the third month the superior surface had reached the lower 
margin of the cornea. The discharge in the meantime had only 
slightly increased, and caused but little inconvenience beyond a 
_ trifling irritation of the skin. Treatment being of no avail in 
stopping the growth of the tumour, and as there was no sign of 
its cessation, it was found necessary to remove it by excision. At 
the time of the operation, the tumour appeared as a small fleshy 
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protuberance, its superior surface being about half-an-inch 
broad, situated close to the lower margin of the pupil, and 
extending upwards and outwards; the base being slightly 
broader. After the patient had been cast, and the membrana 
nictitans secured from interfering, the tumour was grasped by a 
pair of forceps, and its attachment to the eyeball clipped off with 
a pair of sharp curved scissors ; the attachment at the base was 
then seen, and clipped off in like manner. No ligature was 
required after the operation. 


ANTHRAX FEVER, OR LOODIANAH DISEASE, IN 
INDIA. 
BY JAMES MILLS, M.R.C.V.S., ROYAL HORSE ARTILLERY. 
(Continued from page 326, vol. xi.) 
Air.—How was the atmosphere rendered impure? Was it not 
due to the foul surroundings, from a want of a proper system 
of sanitation, combined with the natural unhealthiness of the 


situation ? 

Very often, when you try to teach people what sanitation 
means, and to point out right from wrong in assisting to keep 
the atmosphere as “sweet ” as possible, likely enough you will be 
met by the remark, “Oh, the horses seem all in good health, and 
so long as such is the case, I see no reason to alter my plans.” 
Yes, perhaps apparently in good health, so long as the weather 
is favourable to health; but what is the consequence of such 
a theory when a change occurs in the weather, in the wind, or in 
the temperature of theclimate? Where thenis the long-encouraged 
collection of decomposing animal and vegetable matter (the 
favourite dung-heap), the bad drainage, the bad stable flooring, 
the over-crowding, etc., etc. ? These combination of causes now all 
crop up, produce complete atmospheric change; it becomes 
deprived of its vitality, and enters into a corrupt state, im- 
purities form, and are inhaled and taken into the system by every 
possible channel, thus setting up disease; and although this 
vitiated state of the air might not produce any decided malady, 
in the form of an epidemic, still it is liable to bring about in- 
flammation of the various organs of the body, rheumatism, etc., 
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which very often is difficult to account for, especially when 
occuring as isolated cases. 

The exhalations from the soil, which is alluvial (at least, the 
upper layer is purely so), also pervade the atmosphere which the 
animals breathe, and I believe it is an established fact in India 
that Anthrax Fever takes its origin from such exhalations when 
contaminating the air. - 

Then again, another thing we must not forget, and that is, the 
vitiation of the atmosphere by the living, which is said by some 
to be more injurious to the constitution than its impregnation 
with the effluvia from dead organic matter. The miasm generated 
where so many animals were so closely stabled together, 
especially in a climate like India, must have impregnated and 
rendered the air most noxious; and although this might not 
actually produce Anthrax, still it predisposes the system to it. 
The reason of this impurity is self-evident. There is the 
combined operation of all these causes above enumerated, which 
are most powerful in lowering the standard of health and reduc- 
ing the vital energies; and under such circumstances, they 
change their position as mere predisposing, and become most 
energetic exciting causes of Fever. 

Soztl—We know that the upper layer of the soil is composed 
of alluvium, but was this alluvium not rendered more impure 
than it would have naturally been, by the amount of filth 
deposited on it? I certainly think it was, as there was not 
sufficient drainage to carry off the fluid excreta from the stables 
and outside standings, consequently it must become absorbed. 
Then, on the other hand, during the “rains,” when the place is 
either wholly or partially inundated, this floating water—or it 
might be better termed “ pestilential mixture,” composed of 
manure washed out of the dung-heap, and other collected 
matter, while the rains continue is well diffused, and when they 
come to an end it gradually subsides, the water is evaporated, 
leaving a deposit of every imaginable impurity to pollute the 
soil, Just after this takes place is the time to expect Anthrax. 
It may also be observed, as a fact frequently noticed, that 
deleterious exhalations abound most where the stagnant waters 
are nearly or quite evaporated from the surfaces of inundated 
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lands ; ‘and it is another well-ascertained fact, that in many 
countries the malaria does not rise until the surface water has 
disappeared and left the face of the ground a parched and 
barren desert. 

The flooring of the stables and outside standings was com- 
posed of kunkur,* and what looked to be like brown mould, 
mixed together and rammed down ; but it had not been properly 
done at the onset, as it was quite permeable, which was proved 
by the filth found underneath it when it was lifted. They had 
also been allowed to get sadly out of repair, and in many places 
the horses had scraped holes which acted as retainers of urine 
and other matter ; therefore, laying to one side the fact of the 
flooring being permeable, these holes were most objectionable. 

After the first outbreak the floors were re-laid with fresh earth 
brought from a long distance, and new kunkur; but this had not 
been rammed down sufficiently to render it compact and imper- 
meable, consequently it was a continual source of danger, from 
again becoming polluted and playing a part in producing disease. 
Sure enough this was the case, as the disease broke out for the 
second time some months after the horses re-occupied the stables. 
I did not remain long enough in Bareilly to see the floors re- 
lifted, so cannot say in what state they were, but from what I 
saw of them left little doubt in my mind that they wou!d be 
found in a most filthy condition. 

I can say nothing against the ventilation of the stables them- 
selves, as that was ample—at least, the openings built for the 
ingress and egress of air were all that could be desired; but 
supposing the horses had simply been picketted under trees, the 
surrounding impediments to the free access of air were so great 
that proper ventilation was an utter impossibility. 

The construction of the stable buildings is of a somewhat 
modern character, and I suppose were of the approved principle 
of the times in which they were built—just after the Mutiny of 
1857—so that they cannot be termed old. Their greatest fault 
is, that they are not lofty enough, and in that way do not give 
sufficient cubic space to be healthy. 

The bricks composing the stables are of a remarkably porous 


* For description of “kunkur,” see “ Prevention.” 
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quality, and as each of them will absorb at least half a pint 
of water, so do they become the means by which vapour is 
generated by the action of heat. Ido not mean to say that 
bricks well coated with whitewash, and in a situation where it is 
never rubbed off, even if exposed to damp, will absorb anything 
like that quantity of water, but bricks forming part of the founda- 
tion, and not whitewashed, will readily absorb fluids. There was 
a good illustration of this at Bareilly. The stable walls for about 
three feet from the ground—where the whitewash was removed 
by the rains, friction, etc.—for a considerable portion of the year 
were covered with a damp, slimy, green scum, thrown out on to 
the surface, similar to that seen on the top of a stagnant pool of 
water. This cannot by any means be healthy, and will always 
continue to be one of the assisting causes, as from the thickness 
of the walls it is an utter impossibility for even a tropical heat to 
dry them through and through ; and although they appear ex- 
ternally to look so, yet as soon as the temperature gets low, or 
the air moist, they begin to sweat out their contained impurities. 

Although in this outbreak there was not sufficient evidence 
against the-forage to bring it within the list of causes, either 
exciting or predisposing, still, I will just mention it, as forage 
of bad quality is liable to act as both, either in conveying 
diseased germs, or in predisposing the system to their recep- 


- tion. 


Grass.—What ruins the grass in India is the horrible manner 
in which the natives dig it up, with half the root on. Of course, 
we know that dub* is a creeper, and does not, like other grasses, 
stand erect ; therefore, on that account, it cannot be cut by 
the ordinary means, but still, with care, it can be done very clean. 
It is certain, however, that so long as the wily Hindoo grass-cutter 
thinks that by allowing a portion of this native soil to adhere to 
the roots of the grass, that it will assist in making up the required 
weight, he will do so, and no amount of chastisement, either in the 
form ofa fine, an admonition, or even a taste of the “cat,” will ever 
alter his belief. The after treatment the grass receives is also most 
objectionable. When it is brought home, which is generally in 
the night, it is deposited in their small, confined huts ; and if there 


* For description of “ diib,” see “ Prevention.” 
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is the slightest doubt in the grass-cutter’s mind that his bundle 
will be under weight, he deluges it with any water which may be 
within his reach, very little attention being paid whether it is 
clean or dirty. Then again, as we have no positive guarantee 
where the grass has been procured, no doubt, in many instances» 
it has béen got from the vicinity of stagnant water, or 
where such water once has been. Grass procured from the 
region of the graves of dead animals is also a most fertile source 
for the disease, and as it is more luxuriant in the proximity of 
decaying matter, it is therefore all the more tempting and more 
likely to be cut at such spots than anywhere else. The above 
reasons, I think, are the principal ones why the grass is so often 
impure and bad. 

Grain* is seldom what may be termed bad—at least, as a rule 
it can be procured of good quality, therefore it rarely produces 
disease from impurity. I may mention, however, that it is liable 
to become infested with an insect termed the “weevil.”f This 
insect, when found to any extent amongst grain, is most liable 
to produce obstinate diarrhoea, more especially if it has not been 
previously soaked, but even then it is injurious, as although the 
long submersion kills the insect, still it does not get rid of it. I 
can speak from practical experience of the effects of this weevil 
from my own experiments on a few grass-cutters’ ponies some 
two and a half years ago. 

Barley is seldom given as food—at least, when grain can be 
procured, preference is always given to it, as being more suitable. 
Its principal impurities are fermentation and fungi. 

Bran is most difficult to get good, and unless procured from 
some government mill, is sure to be more or less bad. The 
principal impurities and adulterations we must look for are 
foreign substances, such as sand, also insects and fungi; these can 
sometimes be detected by the eye, but if not, by the microscope. 

There are other grasses and grains used as food in India, but 
the above-mentioned are those most commonly met with. 


* For description of “ grain,” see “ Prevention.” 
+ For description of “ weevil,” see “ Prevention.” 
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Gnditorial, 


THE VALUE OF PUPILAGE. 


THE correspondence which has so largely occupied our pages tor some 
months, and the reports received from elsewhere, is an evidence to some 
extent of the newly-awakened interest the profession is beginning to take 
in its affairs. The necessity for the newly-graduated veterinary surgeon 
possessing not only a fair knowledge of the scientific aspect of his 
calling, but of his being able to claim some acquaintance with its every- 
day practical details, has always been apparent to those who understand 
the requirements of the veterinary surgeon. Hence it has occurred that 
a large proportion of the graduates, before going to college, have served 
either an apprenticeship or pupilage with some practitioner, on the 
advice of those competent to advise. But it has also happened that 
other youths have entered upon their scholastic career without this 
preliminary training, either because they had not the opportunity, ignored 
its value, or having failed in everything else they had tried their hand at, 
they were unwilling to lose time by commencing their last resource in 
this way, and so entered the schools direct—perhaps destitute of every 
quality, natural or acquired, which a veterinary surgeon should possess, 
and which the schools certainly could not endow them with. 

The consequence has been that very many men have passed into the 
profession who, though they may have gleaned a certain amount of book and 
lecture information, and may even have carried off school honours, were 
yet so unacquainted with what might be termed the minor, but still most 
essential details of their calling, as not only to bring disgrace and ill- 
fortune upon themselves, but discredit upon the entire body when they 
ventured into practice. 

This state of affairs has long been known to exist ; indeed, it appears 
to have been coeval with the establishment of veterinary schools in this 
country. Every practitioner who has ever required the services of a 
qualified assistant, or any one who has known students before and after 
graduation, can testify to the fact ; and the evidence of many outside 
our own circle—horsemen, agriculturists, and others—lends it additional 
but unwelcome support. Men have received the diploma of the Royal 
College who could not perform the most trivial operation or administer 
a dose of medicine ; who could not handle and manage a horse, discern 
which limb it halted upon, or diagnose a well-marked malady ; who 
could not seize an ox, sheep, or pig for examination—were, in fact, any- 
thing but what their diploma certified them to be, Complaints have con- 
sequently been loud and deep, not only in the profession, but in public ; 
and this has perhaps tended more than anything else to bring veterinary 
science into undeserved disrepute, and to foster and maintain quackery. 
It is to be feared that of late years, owing to the multiplication of 
schools perhaps, the evil has been on the increase, and that many 
students have been more anxious to obtain the diploma of the Royal 
College than professional knowledge. 

What these unlucky graduates have been deficient in, has been exactly 
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what the schools in this country either have not the means or the 
opportunity to teach ; and a remedy has therefore long been proposed, 
and in the case of very many individuals adopted—apprenticeship to a 
practitioner. Until medical instruction was greatly improved—which 
has only taken place within a few years—surgeons usually served an 
apprenticeship, though this is now somewhat rare ; but even with all the 
facilities medical students possess, and the courses of practical instruction 
they are compelled to attend, it is found that when they go into practice 
they are greatly wanting in the every-day knowledge of their vocation, 
and the medical press is coming rapidly round to the apprenticeship 
view again. If, therefore, it is considered necessary that medical men, 
who have only to handle and treat their own species, should spend a 
portion of their student-life as pupils or apprentices, how much more 
necessary is it that veterinary surgeons, who have to deal with dumb, 
werful, and oftentimes dangerous animals, should undergo that train- 
ing with a good veterinary surgeon which he cannot get at school! In 
this training they will learn more of the realities of every-day practice in 
twelve months than they will at any of our schools in perhaps as many 
years, if at all. We think very few will be inclined to deny that pupilage 
with a good and well-disposed practitioner affords invaluable opportuni- 
ties of learning to see and learning to handle, of observing and acting, 
that cannot be found, much less expected, at any college in Britain. 

The objections which have been urged against apprenticeship or 
pupilage might be urged against anything else of the kind—they are 
liable to abuse ; but that should not militate against their use. If young 
men have gone astray at this period of their life, they have also done so 
at college and subsequently ; if they have had to get through a certain 
amount of drudgery, some part of this may at least have proved of 
service in after life, and after all is not so injurious as the idleness they 
only too often indulge in at school ; if they sometimes learn little or 
nothing, owing to the indifference of their masters, how many hundreds 
of veterinary surgeons can now testify that they acquired but little at 
college, and that during their whole course of study they never per- 
formed an operation, administered medicines, examined or were taught 
to examine horses for soundness, were instructed in farriery, or received 
instruction in nine-tenths of the maladies to which animals are liable— 
that, in truth, the school programme of instruction was somewhat of a 
delusion, and that however anxious they might be to obtain a competent 
knowledge of their profession, that had to be gained, often at a most 
painful and degrading sacrifice, after they had emerged into the world, 
and with the eyes of the world upon them. 

We are far from denying that, if the schools honestly perform their 
share, they play an important part in the evolution process ; but, after 
all, lectures, books, and the dissecting-room occupy most of the students’ 
time and attention, and learning to think is more to the purpose there 
than learning to act. Soit happens that many young qualified men who 
have not been pupils have much knowledge in their heads, but their 
hands are as useful, and certainly much less dangerous, in their trouser- 
pockets than among animals. 
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As we have just said, with all the many advantazes in the way of 
education medical possess over veterinary students, the same complaint 
is rife, and the journals are now discussing how to amend matters. A 
hospital-surgeon of high standing and long experience, among others, 
discusses this question in the Lancet for December 18th, and his remarks 
are fairly applicable to our case. He says :— 

“Tt has fallen to my lot to see a good many young fledgelings fresh 
from the schools. Not one in four of them, when brought face to face 
with the work of a hospital—the minor operations of surgery, the dress- 
ings and manipulations—has known how to draw a tooth deftly, pass a 
catheter safely, or dress a bedsore without torturing the patient. But 
they could talk glibly enough of the difference between tubular and in- 
terstitial nephritis, or antero or postero, or insular spinal sclerosis, etc., etc. 
They are, in fact, alike ignorant of the value of what they have missed 
and incapable of remedying their loss. It has been said that the time 
for acquiring this practical kind of knowledge is after the student has 
learned the ‘Aeory at the schools. But not so. So soon as he has got 
the document in his pocket which, and not the mere acquisition of sound 
medical knowledge to guide him in after-life, has been the sole object of 
his endeavours, he is off to remunerative work—to an assistancy, to part- 
nership, or perhaps the public service, and his defects are discovered 
when he is found to be unable to bleed a patient with safety, or set a 
fracture rightly.” “I believe the cheapest way of passing the first two 
years of the student’s life would be to become the apprentice or pupil of 
a general practitioner.” 

He subsequently suggests that five years be made the minimum for 
the students’ education, and that two of these should be compulsorily 
passed as a pupil at a hospital, dispensary, or with a general practitioner 
in large practice. 

Similar views have long been entertained by the large majority of the 
profession, and especially by those best able to see things as 
they are and to know how they should be. These views have at last 
been acted upon, and the Royal College has ordained that in and after 
the year 1884, no student shall be allowed to present himself for its 
diploma, unless he shall give proof of having been a pupil for at /east 
one year with a qualified practitioner. 

This, and more, the College has ample power to do, and it would 
signally fail in its duty if it did not adopt every possible means to protect 
the public from incompetent men, and save its examining-board from 
subscribing to a falsehood. We can surely trust to the honour of prac- 
titioners who will take pupils, to do these justice: they must be quite as . 
much to be trusted in this way as teachers are to teach ; indeed, a more 
serious onus will lie upon them, and a spirit of emulation should be 
engendered among them as to who shall bring most credit upon himself 
by instructing his pupils. As to young men imbibing antiquated notions 
from their masters, we have no great fear. Pupilage, with our improving 
education, should now be a very different affair to what it may have 
been ; and we must remember that the schools are not absolutely free 
from the charge of attempts to engraft obsolete notions upon students’ 
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minds. Lectures are still delivered on rapidly-progressing subjects, 
which were old fifty years ago. Besides, it must not be forgotten that 
our professors are, after all, only practitioners. There is in this country 
no special training or requirement demanded from any one who aspires 
to the high-sounding prefix, as in other professions ; it is open to all to 
adopt or leave alone. So that if we send young men to veterinary 
schools to be lectured to by practitioners, surely we may also trust them 
to quite as capable practitioners to be trained in the most important 
portion of their future vocation. 

The step which has been taken by the profession is one which has 
received long and most careful consideration by those who are most 
responsible and most competent to recommend it, and it has received 
the sanction of not only these, but of every unbiassed well-wisher to 
professional reputation and progress. It will also be hailed by the public 
as a proof that the Royal College is determined that its diploma shall be 

a reliable testimony to the capability of its possessor. Further, it 
will strengthen the hands of the examiners in rejecting those men who 
now try to excuse themselves by asserting they have not been taught 
— subjects at school, and who are often allowed to pass on this 
plea. 

There are a few members, of course, who are dissatisfied with the 
measure, as there always will be with any measure ; and a little carping 
criticism has as usual arisen. Some of these effusions from irresponsible 
writers certainly contain extraordinary, if not incomprehensible ideas on 
the subject, and which, it might in charity be suggested, they had not 
paid much attention to. These we do not notice, as they are beyond 
our powers of penetration. They appear to have set up an imaginary set 
of nine-pins at other people’s expense, for the simple sake of making a 
noise in knocking them down. 

The opinion has been expressed that an apprenticeship of three or 
more years, before entering the schools, should have been enforced. 
But those who have most thoughtfully weighed the ros and ¢.s, have 
concluded that this step should not be resorted to yet. If one year’s 
pupilage is found insufficient, then it can be increased by six or twelve 
months. It will be observed that one year’s pupilage is the minimum 
period ; this does not preclude the youth from spending as many more 
years as may be desirable. It will also be observed that no time has 
been fixed as to when the pupilage is to be served, the Royal College 
having, wisely we think, left that to the young men’s advisers. It may 
be undergone before entering school or between terms—any time before 
going up for final examination. It should likewise be noted that this is 
not “ apprenticeship,” as so many of our correspondents err in desig- 
nating it, but merely pupilage—a considerable difference. 

One or two writers object to pupilage 7” /ofo, and think the school- 
training is sufficient to make any one—a tinker, tailor, or anything 
better, but as little fitted—a very competent, if not brilliant practitioner. 
Well, if facts count for anything, they as utterly demolish this notion as 
a few weeks or months of actual practice have demolished the reputation 
of such men and damaged that of their Corporation. It is true that 
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some heaven-born genius may have reached the summit of all knowledge 
and experience in a few brief months, have carried away all school 
honours from passed apprentices and pupils, and have shed a 
cheering ray on the unfortunate uninspired; but rules and bye-laws 
are not framed for such startling apparitions, which are so rare, we 
venture to think, that they are never seen. The Royal College has to 
deal with ordinary—sometimes very ordinary—material, and provide 
accordingly. Genius, whose modesty is a striking characteristic, spurns 
all laws and restrictions, and if it deigns to grace our ranks, we can 
only express our astonishment that it requires any tuition at all, and that 
it should loll out weary months on the lecture-room forms, listening to 
dissertations which do not often offer many traces of the divine afflatus, 
but appear perhaps more frequently to have been inspired by Somnus. 

The pupilage law will be considered by all whose testimony is derived 
from knowledge and experience of the profession in this country, as a 
well-considered and most important step in advance, and one which is 
calculated in time to remove a deep stain from our educational and 
diploma-conferring system. 


THE MICRO-ORGANISM OF LUNG PLAGUE. 


RECENT researches and experiments, as well as daily observation of the Lung 
Plague in Holland and other countries, are confirming in a remarkable man- 
ner all the statements made with regard to the malady by the distinguished 
specialist, Dr. Willems of Hasselt, Belgium. He not only, some thirty 
years ago, pointed out that it was Baer 3 to the bovine species, that it was 
inoculable only in that species, and that this inoculation was protective from 
an attack of the maiady, but he asserted that it was due to a microscopical - 
organism which he discovered and described in conjunction with Professor 
Van Kempen, so long ago as 1852. His discovery was verified soon after by 
Voigtlander, in Germany, and Count Ercolani and Dr. Gastaldi, in Italy. 
At the request of Willems, Professor Verriest and Bruylandts, of the 
Louvain University, have recently taken up the subject, and have not only 
found the 4/zcrodium, but, adopting Pasteur’s procedure, they have been able 
to cultivate it to the eighth generation, in the same way as the J/icrobium 
of Fowl-cholera and Anthrax canbe cultivated. These last two maladies 
are preventible by inoculation ; Lung Plague has been known to be so for 
thirty years, but this discovery of the Louvain professors brings the malady 
within the same group of diseases as those due to a minute organism which 
can be grown artificially outside the animal body. Experiments have been 
and are now being carried on with the cultivations, one series of animals 
being inoculated, and others exposed to the vapour of the cultivating fluid 
containing the germs, so as to allow these to enter the organism of the cattle 
by the natural channels of contagion. More than a hundred cattle have 
been already inoculated with the cultivated Microbium, and at the seat of 
inoculation there have been the same phenomena as are observed in ordinary 
inoculation with the virus obtained direct from diseased lungs. In the con- 
secutive swellings the organisms were found in abundance ; but in no case 
was noticed those serious tumefactions, with mortification and suppuration, 
which often disfigured or destroyed cattle inoculated in the usual way. The 
swelling resulting from the inoculations with the culture fluid was generally 
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about the size of a hazel nut, only intwo cases was it so great that a portion 

of the tail had to be amputated. : rc: 
These results are very important, for as the efficacy of inoculation is now 

beyond all doubt, the time does not appear to be far distant when it will be 


performed with safety and facility. 


PROPOSED LICENSING VETERINARY COLLEGE FOR 
IRELAND. 


A DEPUTATION waited on the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland on December 11th, 
at the Viceregal Lodge, Dublin, for the purpose of asking his Excellency to 
urge on the Government the advisability of establishing a veterinary college 
in Dublin for Ireland. The Lord-Lieutenant was accompanied by Lord 
William Compton, private secretary. The deputation consisted of Dr. 
M’Clintock, President of the Royal College of Surgeons, Mr. Ion Trant 
Hamilton, M.P., Mr. Maurice Brooks, M.P., Dr. Lyons, M.P., Mr. William 
Findlater, M.P., Dr. Mapother, Dr. Nixon, Dr. Kennedy, Mr. T. Maxwell 
Hutton, J.P., and Mr. J. J. Loughrey. Dr. Lyons stated the object of the 
deputation, and referred to a memorial which had been forwarded to his 
Excellency. He pointed out the imporcance of such an institution in this 
country, the inadequacy of the number of veterinary surgeons, which the last 
return showed to be only 1o1, and the great inconvenience suffered by 
persons who desired to qualify themselves as ae surgeons in having 
to go to London, Edinburgh, or Glasgow to study for the purpose. He 
stated that the value of horses in Ireland was nearly £13,000,000 ; of cattle, 
£50,000,000 ; and of sheep, £9,000,000. He suggested that if a charter were 
given, a governing board of twenty-one members should be formed, consisting 
of leading members of the medical profession, country gentlemen, and vete- 
rinary surgeons. Jn rebly to his Excellency, he said he thought it should not 
te in connection with the Royal College in London, and that it could be 
started for about £10,000. Dr. M’Clintock, Mr. Ion Trant Hamilton, M.P., 
Mr. Brooks, M.P., and Mr. Findlater, M.P., spoke in support of the memo- 
rial. The Lord-Lieutenant, in reply, said he had listened with great 
attention to what had been said on this very interesting subject. He had to 
confess that his first feeling on looking over the paper that had been sent him 
was one of great surprise that no institution of this sort existed in Ireland, 
and from what he had now heard that feeling of — was even stronger. 
‘They had certainly made out a very strong case. The question as to whether 
the college should be established with power to give diplomas, or affiliated with 
the Royal College in London, from which diplomas should come, as in Scot- 
land, was one which might require consideration. He could not, of course, 
say more, but he might add that they had succeeded in really interesting 
him, and he would assist them as well as he could. The Chief Secretary 
intended to be present, but he was pressed just at the moment with business 
at the Castle. There were other subjects of importance to Ireland on which 
he wished he could see as much unanimity as on the present occasion. 


THE VETERINARY MEDICAL BILL. 


As there is every probability that the Bill for the protection of the title of 
“ Veterinary Surgeon,” or other title conferred by the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons, will come before Parliament early in the session, we 
would beg of those members of the profession who are in favour of it becoming 
law, to exercise without delay all the influence they may be able to bring to 
bear, both in the House of Lords and House of Commons. 
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SOUTHERN COUNTIES VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSO- 
CIATION. 


WE are extremely pleased to be able to announce that there is every likeli- 
hood of a society being formed under the above designation in a very short 
time. Ata meeting held at Maidstone on December i5th, at which a large 
number of the most influential veterinary surgeons in Kent were present, 
and in addition, G. Fleming, Army Veteri a President of the 
Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and W. Walters, Royal Engineers, 
the following proposals were carried :— j 

1. That a society be formed of members of the veteri profession in 
the counties of Kent, Surrey, and Sussex, to be designated the “ South of 
England Veterinary Medical Association,” having for its objects the pro- 
— of veterinary science, and the interests of the profession in this 

ingdom. 

2. That the next meeting of the society be held in London on Wednesday, 
jaaey 26th, at 3 p.m., for the purpose of appointing officers, and arranging 
general details. 


3. That this meeting approves of the application for an Act of Parliament 
to protect the title of “Veterinary Surgeon” conferred by Royal Charter on 


graduates of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, believing it to be 
necessary in the interests of the public, humanity, and the profession ; and 
it calls upon every member present to exert his influence in causing it to 
-tecome law. 

This Association, when formed, should be one of the largest and most 
important of the many veterinary societies now existing, embracing, as it 
does, three counties which contain a very largenumber of excellent practi- 


tioners. We wish it every success. 


A NEW SUTURE INSTRUMENT. 


(CAPTAIN RUSSELL forwards what promises to be a very valuable instrument 
in surgery, and with it the following remarks) :— 

The accompanying suture can be advantageously used in the place of wire 
skewers, or string in all deep-seated wounds where a deep suture is required 
to keep parts in apposition, and to prevent superficial sutures from being torn 
out ; also to prevent protrusion or prolapsus of the vagina or uterus in 
herniz of various kinds, etc. Some of the advantages of this suture are 
that it does not tear out, if parts swell it can be loosened, and when the 
swelling abates it ‘can be tightened up again. It is easily and readily 
adjusted. It remains nicely as placed, looks what it is, and gives general 
satisfaction. When required for use, all that it is necessary to do, is to put one 
of the “ A/azes,” with the bevelled edge inwards, over one end, and behind 
that a thumb-screw, and on the other end screw on the trocar point. Then 
push it through the parts, remove the point, and adda plate and thumb- 
screw as on the other end; then screw up the thumb-screw as .¥ as 
necessary. I have had them made up in four pairs, measuring 3}, 5, 64, and 
8 inches long respectively. They are made of steel wire, about 4 inch 
in thickness, slightly curved. At each end of the wire a deep thread is cut, 
upon which fit a trocar point on one end and a plate and thumb-screw on 
the other. For the requirements of the various sutures, plates of metal of 
different lengths are provided, viz., four plates with one hole in the centre of 
each, and two plates with two holes fora double suture ; the former are 
about 2 inches long, the latter 3} inches, the holes being from an inch to an 
inch-and-a-half apart in the latter. The inside edges of all these plates are 
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bevelled off to prevent undue pressure or cutting. There are two trocar 

ints with each set of sutures, which screw on either end of the wires, and 
or thumb-screws, also interchangeable. The plates are made of steel, the 
nuts of brass, but all the parts are nickel-plated to prevent rust or corrosion. 
The sets are neatly mounted in a case, namely :—four pairs of sutures of 
different lengths, two trocar points, six plates, four screw-nuts. They are 
made by Messrs. Krohne and Sesemann, 8, Duke Street, Manchester Square 
and will cost about £2 12s. 6d. the set complete. 


RE-APPEARANCE OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE. 


Ir is a serious matter for reflection that Foot-and-Mouth disease has re- 
appeared after a somewhat considerable absence from the country, and is 
somewhat rapidly extending. It exists in a number of counties—as in Norfolk, 
Bedford, Hereford, Lincolnshire, Yorkshire, Notts, Essex, etc.—and is almost 
certain to become widely diffused. The outbreak is supposed to have been 
due to diseased French cattle imported into Deptford. 


Proceedingsof CeterinarypMeVical Societies, etc. 
ROYAL COLLEGE OF VETERINARY SURGEONS. 


SPECIAL MEETING OF THE COUNCIL, HELD DECEMBER IIth, 1880. 
The President, G. FLEMING, Esq., in the chair. 

Present :—Sir Frederick Fitzwygram, Bart., Professor Axe and Robert- 
son; Messrs. W. Batt, F. Blakeway, B. Cartledge, H. J. Cartwright, 
W. H. Coates, J. Collins, J. R. Cox, T. A. Dollar, E. C. Dray, Finlay Dun, 
M. J. Harpley, T. W. Gowing, T. Greaves, P. Taylor, W. Woods, and the 
Secretary. The notice was read convening the meeting. 

The minutes of the previous meeting, having been taken as read, were 
confirmed. 

The SECRETARY stated that a presentation of a work, entitled “ P 
of Pharmacy,” by Messrs. Bell and Redwood, had been presented to the 
library by the Pharmaceutical Society. 

On the motion of Mr. COATES, seconded by Mr. CARTWRIGHT, the thanks 
of the Council were accorded to the Pharmaceutical Society for their gift. 

Letters were read from members of the Council unable to attend the 
meeting. 

Letter read from Mr. J. W. Gloag, F.R.C.V.S., enclosing a prayer from 
Mr. James Crozier to be allowed another examination for the om balig he 
having already failed in three examinations. , 

The Secretary was directed to inform Mr. Crozier that the only course open 
to him was to re-enter and undergo the full course. 

An application was read from Mr. J. H. Riches, asking to be allowed to 
come up to London for the final examination, as there appeared to be none 
in Edinburgh this year. 

The application was acceded to. 

A letter was read from Mr. C. S. Green, asking that his name might be 
altered in the register to C. S. Green- Ward, having assumed his family sur- 
name of Ward. 

The Secretary was directed to reply, that the Royal College had no power 
to alter a name already on the register. 

A diploma was signed in favour of Mr. A. B. Stuartson. 
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The New Building. 

The report of the House Committee upon the subject of the new building 
was read. 

The PRESIDENT said this question of a eyes bere a very old subject, and 
for the last two or three years had occupied much of his attention. Having, 
with the assistance of a surveyor and architect, searched over London far and 
wide, and been unable to obtain a suitable freehold, they had at last found a 
place which might meet their requirements. It .was a chapel in Tavistock 
Place, now to let on lease for 19} years, at the end of which term it would 
revert to the Foundling Hospital. The price was £1,200, and the rent £105, 
towards which £50 would received from a wine merchant who hada 
lease of the cellars underneath for fourteen years. The ground and a 
afforded ample — for a college such as they desired. The walls h 
been surveyed and plans drawn, and the architect guaranteed that the bui!d- 
ing could be put into a fit state for their use for a sum of £4,500. Having 
gone as far as he could in the matter without compromising the College, he 
now deemed it essential to bring the matter before the Council. Promises ot 
assistance had been made in some quarters, but it was best not to rely too 
much on external aid ; and he hoped that they would themselves be able to 
devise some means by which to secure the building. : 

Mr. GOWING said he certainly should not approve of a plan to lay out 
£4,500 on a building having such a short lease to run as nineteen years, 
without any security for further extension. If they could get a dond 
arrangement from the Foundling Hospital for a longer term, they would be 
justified in spending the College money, but not otherwise. 

The PRESIDENT said the authorities of the hospital were quite willing to 
grant them a lease of the College if they could settle with the present 
holders of the building. They did not wish to sell the freehold, because they 
held other property in that street, and were afraid that if the building subse- 
quently left the hands of the College it might be turned to some purpose 
which would diminish the value of their property. He believed, however, 
they were willing to grant a lease for 999 years. He did not believe they 
would get a better site. He had hopes of assistance from the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts, and an application had also been made to Government for a 


grant. 

Mr. GREAVES said he thought the College would not be justified in incur- 
ring the expense that would be entailed. At present they had £100 a year 
to pay, and it was as much as they could do to pay it. If they took this 
building it would involve an expenditure of about £300a year, which he 
thought, under the circumstances, they could not entertain. 

The PRESIDENT said he had done allthat he could. Unless the Council 
made an effort they would never get out of the present building, and as they 
all knew, it was a perfect disgrace to remain there. 

Mr. BLAKEWAY suggested that a deputation should be formed to wait on 
the Government and on the Farriers’ Company to see what chance there was 
of obtaining assistance. 

Sir FREDERICK FITZWYGRAM thought the best way was to help themselves 
inthis matter. The site was apparently advantageous, and they ought not to 
lose it if they could possibly help it. The estimate was about £6,000, and 
no doubt it would cost £7,000. Towards that they had £2,000 in hand. His 
suggestion would be that they should senda circular round to the profession 
and endeavour to raise the balance in £5 shares. They had about 2,000 
members in the profession, and he believed if they were appealed to they 
would assist the scheme by takiag shares at a moderate interest—say, 3} per 
cent. 
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Professor ROBERTSON said, that considering the position in which they 
were at present placed, he most cordially supported the chairman in his re- 
marks as to the necessity of making an effort to get themselves out of their 
present position of obscurity. No doubt they ought to be supported by 
Government, but, unfortunately, Government had not seen fit to give them 
any money. Considering that something more might be done than had yet 
been accomplished, he had great pleasure in supporting the motion of Sir 
Frederick Fitzwygram, that an appeal be made to the profession to raise the 
money in the manner indicated. 

The resolution was then agreed to in the following form :—“ That an ap- 

be made to the profession to raise £5,000 in shares of £5 each at 3 per 
cent. interest on the security of the freehold or leasehold for 999 years of the 
building to be erected for the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. The 
entire cost will be £7,000, of which about £2,000 are now in hand. The 
surplus income of the College, now amounting to upwards of £300 per annum, 
will be available for securing the interest ;” it being left in the hands of the 
House Committee to carry out the wishes of the Council. 

The PRESIDENT stated it would be necessary that the members of the 
House Committee should be largely augmented, and on the proposal of Mr. 
HARPLEY, seconded by Mr. TAYLOR, it was agreed that the House Committee 
should comprise the whole Council. 


The Veterinary Medical Act. 


The PRESIDENT said their next business was perhaps one of the most 
py ee per matters which the College had had to undertake for a long time. 
It had reference to an application to Government for a Penal Act for the 
protection of the title “ Veterinary Surgeon,” the object being not for the 
suppression of men who were unqualified, but to protect the public from 
imposition, to protect animals from maltreatment, and also to protect their 
own professional title and dignity, all of which were more or less compromised 
by incompetent and unqualified men adopting this title. The draft of the 
Bill had been prepared by an eminent parliamentary draftsman, and would, 
it was hoped, be introduced into the House of Lords by Lord Aberdare, 
President of the Royal Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. 

The draft of the Bill having been read. 

Mr. DOLLAR proposed that it should be printed and placed in the hands 
of the Council as soon as possible. 

Mr. GREAVES said there was no allusion in the Bill to persons calling 
themselves veterinary surgeons but who were unqualified men, of whom 
there were many such. e question was, what could be done with them ? 
Had they not a vested interest that Parliament would not allow them to be 
interfered with? He thought some date should be specified in the Bill, after 
which no person should be allowed to call himself a a surgeon. 

The PRESIDENT said the mere fact of a man adopting a title gave him no 
right toit. The Act could not be made retrospective, and from the passing 
of the Act, those persons who had assumed the title, but who were not 
veterinary surgeons, must cease to use it. 

Mr. HARPLEY said he was afraid the House of Commons would not stand 
that for one moment. When the College of Surgeons of England tried the same 
thing they had to date a time back +m to which gentlemen engaged 
in the profession might not be interfered with. They might depend upon it 
that the House of Commons would not sanction any interference with those 
men who had used the title of “ Veterinary Surgeon” for twenty or thirty 


years. 
The PRESIDENT said that opinion was diametrically to that which 
he had received from the gentleman who drafted the Bi 
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Mr. PETER TAYLOR said it was a great oversight that the penal clause 
was not inserted in the Charter, for theré was no doubt, from the wording of 
the Charter, that Parliament intended to give them that protection. He 
should go heart and soul with such a Bill as that yr but he was afraid 
Parliament would require some period of time to be fixed, as was done in the 
Medical Act, and he should propose that it should be carried back to the 
time the Charter was granted. 

The PRESIDENT said he believed the Bill stood a very good chance ot 
passing in its present form. He thought it would be very imprudent to 
attempt to make it retrospective. No doubt before Lord Aberdare introduced 
the Bill into the House he would carefully examine it. 

Mr. PETER TAYLOR then ey and Mr. BLAKEway seconded, that 
the draft of the Bill should be placed in the hands of Lord Aberdare in its 
present form. 

The motion was d to. 

It was also agreed, on the proposition of Mr. TAYLOR, seconded by Mr. 
DuN, that the Bill should be printed and placed in the hands of the Council 
as soon as possible, and that members should be asked to furnish the 
President with any suggestions that they thought necessary. 

Mr. BLAKEWAY said that at the last meeting of the Midland Counties 
Society a resolution was passed, heartily approving of the Bill, and promising 
it pecuniary and personal support. 

The PRESIDENT said he had received the same assurance of support from 
every other society, and he was quite sure that when the Bill came into the 
House of Commons these societies would be able to exercise their influence 
very beneficially. 

Practical Examinations. 


Mr. DOLLAR moved, in accordance with notice, that the “ Third Examina- 
tion begin with the Practical and Clinical, and any candidate failing to 
obtain a sufficient number of marks in this part will be prevented from pro- 
ceeding to the Final Examination.” He said he brought this motion forward 
in the interest both of the College and of the students. A great deal had 
been written of late years about students becoming veterinary surgeons, and 
entering upon the profession without knowing their business practically. To 
obviate this it was necessary that the examiners should see that the students 
had had some practical training, and unless the veterinary student, in attend- 
ing to his College duties, was forcibly impressed with the fact that he could 
not obtain the diploma unless he had this practical knowledge, he would not 
obtain it. The conduct of their examinations in Edinburgh showed strik- 
ingly how students were influenced by the kind of examination they had to 
go through. The first time a practical examination was insisted upon, 
three students were rejected; the next year there was a most visible 
improvement, and in each following year students had exhibited more and 
more practical knowledge, and passed better examinations. He believed 
that if the resolution were adopted it would be a great benefit to the profes- 
sion. 

Mr. DUN seconded the motion. 

Professor AXE said it was at all times desirable to bring to bear as much 
pressure as possible to induce students to become practically acquainted with 
their profession, and the motion Mr. Dollar had brought before them would 
commend itself, in very great measure, to the good feeling of the Council. 
He had, however, recently received a letter from Professor Williams, suggest- 
ing some slight alteration. Mr. Dollar’s suggestion was that the clinical and 
practical examinations should be first instituted, and then be followed by the 
other branches embraced in the Third or Pass Examination. Professor 
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Williams suggested that the clinical and practical examinations should 
succeed upon the other subjects, and pointed out that should a pupil fail to 
s a satisfactory practical examination, he should be allowed to present 
imself again for a practical examination without being re-examined in the 
other subjects. He further suggested that such pupil should be allowed to 
seek his practical information wherever he pleased. To confine him to the 
school, where the practical information must necessarily be of a limited 
character, would be rather an evil than a good ; and if they were first sub- 
mitted to their theoretical examinations, and in the event of failing to pass 
the practical examination were allowed to go into the country, where they 
would have greater facilities for practice, it would be advantageous both to 
and to the profession. 

r. GREAVES said he had much pleasure in seconding the proposition 
named by Professor Axe as suggested by Professor Williams. It was very 
important that the youth, if rejected, should be able to go for six or nine 
months to some practitioner in the country, and, without bothering his mind 
any longer with theoretical or chemical studies, confine himself to the prac- 
tical, and come up for a fourth examination at the end of that period. 

Mr. CARTLEDGE also supported the view of Professor Williams. 

The PRESIDENT pointed out that the bye-laws would have to be altered if 
the motion were carried. 

Sir FREDERICK FITZWYGRAM said they were nearly all agreed about the 
value of practical knowledge, but he thought his friend Mr. Dollar had 
rather got the cart before the horse. It was the business of the schools 
primarily to teach theory. Good practice could not exist without science 
and without theory, and his own impression was that the theoretical should 
precede any other examination, and that after that the student should be 
thoroughly tested in practice. The bye-laws might be altered to provide that 
the practical examiners should have power to report to the General Board 
that the student had failed in his practical examination without rejecting him 
in toto, and very much following what Mr. Williams had recommended that 
they should remand him for the purpose of practical experience for a fur- 
ther period. During that time it would be his business, at his own risk, to 
acquire that practical knowledge, and then he could come up for his practical 
examination. In that way they would be able to turn out their students men 
of science and practice as well. 

Mr. Woop said he thoroughly agreed with Professor Williams’s sugges- 
tion, and he would propose, as an amendment to Mr. Dollar’s motion, “ That 
the oral examination shall precede the practical, and if the student passes 
the oral examination he shall not be called upon afterwards to undergo it.” 

Mr. BLAKEWAyY seconded the motion, which was put to the Council and 


carried. 
It was left to the President to propose the necessary alterations of the 
bye-laws, in order to carry out the decision of the Council. 


The Winter Examinations. 


The London Examinations were fixed for the first week in January, to be 
followed by the examinations of the Royal Agricultural Society. 


The Proposed Veterinary College in Dublin. 


The PRESIDENT said certain authorities in Ireland had petitioned the 
Government for a Charter for a veterinary college in Dublin, and, in addi- 
tion to the teaching-school, they also wished for power to grant licences. 
The deputation which waited upon the Lord Lieutenant, and was favourably 
received by him, strangely enough included no member of the veterinary 
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ion. The Lord Lieutenant promised to do what he possibly could in 
the matter, but at the same time said that whether the school should have 
powerto grantlicencesorshould be affiliated to the Royal Collegeof Veterinary 
Surgeons, was a matter of consideration. It was proposed that the school 
should be subsidised by the Government, and there was no doubt that unless 
subsidised it would soon cease to exist. The supply of veterinary surgeons in 
Ireland was already greater than the demand, and therefore the necessity for 
a school had not been made out. Of course the question followed, whether 
if the school was subsidised in Ireland it would not also be fair to subsidise 
the schools in Scotland and England. The question of licensing was a very 
serious one, because it would be obvious that a poor school struggling for 
existence, trying to live on as little as possible, could not afford to educate 
and examine in the way which the profession would demand, therefore they 
would try to lower their charges for admission, and the standard of education 
would be deteriorated, while the diploma would not have the value of that of 
a corporation standing in a better position. He thought that the profession 
in this country should oppose with all its force, if not the school, at least the 
——— for licensing, with all its powers. 
r. GREAVES —— that a committee should be formed to consider 
the matter, and to draw up reasons why the power to license should not be 


granted to a Dublin school. 

Mr. COLLINS said the present Parliamentary Committee would be avail- 
able for that purpose, and he therefore moved that it be instructed to take 
the matter into consideration. 

Mr. Dray seconded the motion, which was agreed to. 

A cordial vote of thanks to the chairman terminated the proceedings. 


VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE first general meeting of the forty-fifth session of the members of the 
Veterinary Medical Association, was held in the Lecture Theatre of the 
Royal Veterinary College, on Tuesday, 19th October, 1880, at 6.30 p.m. 

_ The President, Professor Pritchard, occupied the chair. A general in- 
vitation to this meeting had been issued by order of the President to all . 
students at the R.V.C. ; thirty-one visitors responded to this ; twenty-two 
members also attended. The President having announced that urgent 
private affairs necessitated the absence of the Secretary, and reading that 
officer’s letter of apology, called on Mr. Penberthy, as pro-Secretary, to read 
the minutes of the last generai meeting of the forty-fourt session ; which were 
received. The Secretary’s “ Report of the Proceedings of the Association 
during the Forty-fourth Session” was then read and adopted. It had been 
previously received by the Council. The awards of the past session were 
then announced, and the prizes distributed. 

Messrs. C. C. Clarke, James Smith, Albert Hassall, and Mr. Harold 
Leeney, M.R.C.V.S., of Brighton, were then proposed as fit persons to become 
members of the Association. 

The following gentlemen were then elected Student Vice-Presidents for 
the coming session :—-Messrs. Bennett, Huband, Fletcher, Penberthy, Edgar 
and Redford. 

The President then announced the subjects for prize competition as decided 
by the Council fer the coming session, strongly urging all student-members 
to send in essays and anatomical specimens. During the course of some 
general remarks, he warmly eulogised the suggestion thrown out in the Secre- 
tary’s report as to publication of the work of the society ; also drew attention 
of the members to the value of taking part in the discussions following the 
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reading of essays, etc., and the visiting of knackers’ yards in search for morbid 
specimens. 

PThe names of gentlemen prepared to read essays at the general meeting 
were then received, and after votes of thanks tothe Chairman and Mr. Pen- 
berthy for their services, the meeting terminated with the announcement of 
Mr. Hurndall’s paper, “ On the Feeding and Management of Dairy Stock, as 
it is, and as it might be,” for the next night meeting. ~ 

' (Signed) JOHN PENBERTHY, 
Pro Secretary. 


Report of the Proceedings of the Veterinary Medical Association during the 
Session 1879-80, being the Forty-fourth Session of the Association, as 
presenied to the Council by the Secretary. 


Mr. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN,—During the session which has passed 
the Association has been pursuing its course in a satisfactory manner. It has, 
in so far as circumstances permitted, tended to advance veterinary science by 
the reading of professional papers, with free discussion of the views advanced 
therein, by the examination and exhibition of specimens of professional in- 
terest, and by the awarding of a? of various kinds to such persons as have 
been deemed worthy. Also by the free circulation of library books and 
periodicals, In all, twenty general meetings have taken place during the 
winter session of collegiate studies, the opening meeting having been held on 
14th October, 1879, and the final meeting on the 16th March, 1880. The 
first general meeting was public, and at it the President delivered his intro- 
ductory remarks, and the Secretary read his “ Review of the Session 1878- 
79”; then Mr. G. A. Banham, M.R.C.V.S., Spooner Gold Medallist, read a 
paper, “Introductory to the Study of Disease.” At the same meeting the 
President announced the temporary agreement between the Council of the 
Association and the Governors of the Royal Veterinary College, whereby the 
library of the Association is now available for use by all students. The 
following gentlemen were elected Student Vice-Presidents, and have satis- 
factorily performed their duties as such during the session :—Messrs. Slipper, 
Mayor, Lepper, Villar, Gregory, and Talbott. 

The following is the list of essays which have been read at the general 
meetings :— 


14th Oct. “ Introductory to the Study of Disease,” Mr. G.A. Banham, 
M.R.C.V.S. 


“ Pleuro-pneumonia Epizodtica” 
* On the Stomachs of the Ox”... 

. Tuberculosis in Cattle ” 


“On Horse Shoeing” ... 

“ Laminitis ” ese 

“Rot in Sheep” ... eve 
“ German Veterinary Schools” ... ae 


“The Prospects of Veterinary Students ” 


12. 24th , “Typhoid Feverinthe Pig” ... ule 3 
13. 9th Mar. “On the Antiseptic System” ...  ... ,, E. E. Bennett. 


Thus, though the meetings were fewer by one, the papers brought forward 
have been more numerous by the somewhat large number of three, as com- 
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pared with the forty-third session. They have, for the most part, also been 
of high character and a interest, reflecting to a marked 
degree the history of the prevalence of disease and of ae of medical 
thought during the past year. Thus, the papers by Messrs. Bennett and 
Beach may be associated with the discussions in medical journals and at the 
Pathological Society on the same subjects. The papers by Messrs. Lepper, 
Toop, and Carlisle bear upon the questions concerning specific disorders, 
which have been brought sonieeall forward during the past year, by the 
researches of Greenfield, Cheyne, and Lister, in this country, Pasteur, Tous-. 
saint, Bollinger, and others abroad. 

Mr. Slipper’s paper, on the “ Lung Disease,” was particularly asrofos, as 
reminding us of the important —_— hinging upon the prevalence of this 
disorder in the United States of America, where, as well as in this country, it 
has been necessitating legislative measures, and compelling the attention of 
the Governments and publics of the two nations to the usefulness and progress 
of the veterinary profession. 

Mr. Crowhurst’s paper reminded us of the disorder which was extermina- 
ting our flocks, and cutting off an important source of meat supply. It brought 
forth good fruit in the hints and observations which it contained, and also in 
those which its discussion elicited. 

The essays of Messrs. Harding, Villar, and Cave were characterised by a 
marked practical vey and serve to prove that at our meetings we do not 
in scientific enthusiasm forget that the duties of the members of the veterinary 
profession are in most intimate relation with the every-day life around us. 
Such papers are at once —oe and useful, and, while they prove most 
interesting to those hearers who have some professional experience, must 
tend to give the inexperienced student accurate notions of the work he will 

r. Cave’s paper contained some interesting physiological suggestions 
— ne searchingly questioned in the ‘Sesakden which followed the 
reading of it. 

The kindness of Mr. Banham in preparing a paper was only equalled by 
the excellence of the matter which io heenedeneds English students 
listened with keenest interest as he told them of the grand scientific oppor- 
tunities which the Berlin school affords, and it was with much satisfaction 
that the opinion, that the English veterinary surgeon is “ second to none” in 
a exercise of his profession, was received. 

paper which the Secretary had the honour to read before the Associa- 
tion may be considered as of very great importance to all student-members, 
and, we have heard, proved of interest to those who have become members of 
the profession. It endeavoured to facilitate the reply to the question which 
urgently presents itself to every student, “ What thal I do when I get my 
diploma?” Thus, with reason I urge that the general meetings have proved 
successful in keeping the members az courant with professional history and 
professional progress. The Association has every reason for self-gratulation 
in this respect for the forty-fourth session. 

Also at the general meetings, pathological specimens and appliances 
have been exhibited and examined. The following list will show the amount 
of work done in this respect. 

The President—Cases of Epithelioma Vesicz, Ramollissement in the 
sheep, and a foal born without fore limbs ; also exhibition of a bradawl 
which had been swallowed by a horse, and a tracheotomy tube which had 
fallen into the trachea and remained there. 

~s N. Almond—A case of pseudo-fracture ; separation of the ulnar 
epipaysis. 

Mr. Lepper—A photograph of the fauces of a pig suffering from Diphtheria, 
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and a portion of the bladder of “Favonius,” with the calculus which it 
ote Si Th tal of rchid, ther with t 

r. Slipper—The genital organs of a cryptorchid, together with some o 
the aedeniaas | being a case of encephaloid growth (forwarded by 
Mr. Shipley, M.R.C.V.S., of Yarmouth). 

Messrs. Leeney and Steel, M.R.C.V.S.—A tumour in the spleen of a dog. 
(Recorded in the Veterinarian.) 5 

Messrs. Beach and Toop-—Cases of primary and secondary Heart Disease. 

_Messrs. Fletcher and Cattrall—Cases of obscure disease of abdominal 
viscera. 

Mr. Steel, M.R.C.V.S.—A mouse affected with “ Honeycomb Ringworm” 
(Tinea favosa). 

Among these we may specially note the calculus from Favonius, on 
account of the considerable amount of attention which the case of this cele- 
brated horse received from the public. Mr. Lepper’s remarks, as entered in 
the minutes of the proceedings of the Association, 11th November, 1879, 
are as follows :—“The presence of the calculus was diagnosed by Mr. 
Lepper, senior, three years before the patient succumbed to an epizcétic. 
This gentleman distinctly felt the stone at the neck of the bladder, and to 
this attributed retention of urine from which Favonius was suffering. It 
was then about the size of a nutmeg, but is now as large as a goose’s egg, 
lobulated on the surface, and apparently very hard. The horse was of a very 
nervous temperament, and was always irritable when his hind limbs were 
touched. The urine had been sent to an analyst in London, who found no 
indications of calculus ; that which was first passed was thick, but subsequently 
the flow became thin and translucent. There was some question as to whether 
lithotomy should be performed, but the horse was a sure stockgetter of very 
high value, so the idea of the operation was abandoned. Hydrochloric acid 
was administered internally for three months, but without any appreciable 
effect, for pains were manifested periodically. So belladonna extract was 
placed in his drinking-water in the morning, and liquor potasse in the 
evening. The benefit of this was proved by the fact that if it were ceased, 
pain recurred. Incontinence of urine reappeared before the animal died.” 

Mr. Slipper’s case was most interesting, as being very similar to one 
which he submitted to the Association the session before. As the two 
animals came from the same place, it was suggested the encephaloid might 
be due to hereditary influence. The specimen was submitted for examina- 
tion to a committee of the members, and was reported upon at the next 
meeting. It seems that this method of referring to a committee work 
which would take up too much of the time of the Association, as needing 
somewhat minute investigation, is a matter which ought to be encouraged, as 
tending to the more thorough performance of the work of the Association, to 
the training of members to the system adopted in our leading learned 
socicties, and to the preparation of elaborate records for preservation or publi- 
cation. The report as submitted by Mr. G. Gartside Mayor, Chairman of the 
Committee, is placed before you. 

The question of publication of proceedings of the Association is one of 
urgency, so that I venture to bring it under your notice. The circumstances 
of the society have much changed since the time when it produced its own 
journal, the “ Veterinary Transactions.” The growth of veterinary societies in 
various parts of the country has converted ours from a general to a special 
Association ; as I expressed it last year, the Veterinary Medical Association, 
while still having wide sympathies with its members who have become 
qualified practitioners, is now “the students’ society of the largest British 
veterinary school.” Thus we are no longer in a position to produce a 
journal. It is not desirable that we should do so, but it may be asked 
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why the proceedings of the Association are brought under the notice of the 
rofessional public only in the form of an annual report. In reply, it may 
be urged that the papers of students are seldom original, and their discus- 
sions not often profound and measured. Still, as our work of the past year 
shows, (a2) some of the papers read at our meetings are well worthy of publi- 
cation, as might be expected, since their student-authors have time and 
opportunities at their disposal, such as are not permitted to the busy prac- 
titioner ; also, (4) with fresh theory at our fingers’ ends, and with an uncon- 
ventional mode of looking at professional matters, we not unfrequently at 
our discussions strike out new lines of thought, and leave the beaten track ; 
we are, also, (c) collected together from various parts of the country, and thus 
specially have the characters of a central society ; and (a), — our 
supply of morbid and other specimens is rich and varied ; also, our prize 
essays ought to be published in justice to their authors, to unsuccessful 
competitors, and to the profession. Having such an amount of material 
at ee disposal, it seems to me that different courses of procedure are 
possible. 

I. The Association might publish amnuai/y a small volume of proceedings. 
This would be adopting, on a small scale, the method of such societies as 
the Zoological, Pathological, etc. It would prove advantageous, by enablin 
the Association to exchange proceedings with other students’ societies, an 
in other ways. But it would prove expensive, and onerous to the officers. It 
wo.ld necessitate the formation of a “ publishing committee.” : 

II. The Association might appoint a working “ publications’ committee,” 
to prepare reports of the work of the society (and also essays), to be for- 
warded to editors of veterinary periodicals, who would be requested to, if 
possible, give them a place. The less important essays might be “ extracted,” 
and thus their most useful matter retained. 

III. The Secretary might be instructed to forward for publication all 
reports of committees on professional matters, all accounts of cases, and all 
prize essays, using his discretion in the selection of material. This is the 
system adopted by most veterinary societies, with, however, the regular 
record of meetings and discussions not always interesting. On this system 
the details of the meetings and discussions would remain in the minute book, 
and there be available for reference. 

A further consideration of this matter seems to me to be necessary for the 
advancement of the Association. We also ought to consider the question 
of occasional co-operation with other student societies, especially those of 
other veterinary and of the metropolitan medical schools, but this matter is 
at present rather prospective. Another question which members of the 
Association, as well as its officers, ought to consider, is that of the collection 
of specimens for the use of the members, such as parasites, materia medica 
ee forage plants, microscope slides, etc. ; in the future the Association 
will admit of great development in this direction—perhaps some day our 
opening meeting may attain to the dignity of a soirée or professional con- 
versazione. I thus give “ free rein to my fancy” of the future of the Associ- 
ation, because, I am now desirous of impressing upon our student-members 
that we must have recruits to carry out any of these marked advances. An 
annual increase of twenty-one members out of the large number of students 
who enter the college, is rather small, and if our members were more urgent 
in explaining the advantages of the Association, doubtless most of the 
students entering the —— would become members. The advantages at 
present offered comprise the chance of prizes and awards, the benefits of 
discussion and essay-writing (voluntary), the practical and theoretical infor- 
mation conveyed by papers, and impressed on the mind by discussion ; the 
privilege of examination of morbid specimens, the importance of each of 
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which is carefull lained, and special reading-room privileges. The 
enumeration of Gece toad us to the question of prizes and awards made 
during ‘the past session. The “Essays Committee” of the Council has 
given the following list of awards for essays read at the general meetings :— 


General Meetings Prize— 
_ Mr. Theodore Charles Toop, for his Essay on “ Anthrax.” 


Honorary Fellowship Certificates— 
Mr.G.A. Banham, M.R.C.V.S., for his Essay on “German Veterinary Schools.” 
i initis. 
“ Horse Shoeing.” 
Diphtheria.” 
aa “ Antiseptic System.” 
ont * Stomachs of the Ox.” 
e “ Tuberculosis in Cattle.” 


er Prize Examination” was held in the college on Thursday, 
25th March, at 7 p.m. The Council constituted the Examining Board, and 
the tests were oral in medicine and surgery ; written in ery he cy 
and anatomy. The following were the questions submitted to be answered 
in writing :— 

I. Botany.—Give a short list of the grasses which are of most frequent 
occurrence in hay, and point out which are the best adapted for feeding 


TL. Chemistry.—What are the modes of preparation and uses of chlorine ? 
Describe how it acts therapeutically on the animal system. 

III. Anatomy.—Enumerate the muscles which clothe the front of the 
femur, and state the sources of their nervous supply. 


The answering of the written questions was above the average, and 
Messrs. Toop, and marks in the oral of the 
examination. m opening the sealed envelopes, accompanying the papers, 
the Board made the following awards :— ‘ 

Mr. Theodore Charles Toop, Spooner Gold Medal. 

» William Caudwell, Spooner Certificate of Merit. (8 candidates.) 


Of the “Association Silver Medals,” the anatomical has not been awarded, 
there having been no specimens sent in to the Secretary before the end of 
the winter session. Two essays on “Glanders” were sent in, and these 
having been examined by the “Prize Essays Committee” it has been 
decided that the medal be awarded to Mr. Theodore Charles Toop, whose 
zeal for the progress of the Association has thus met with its reward. 

The Council of the Association, besides being busily engaged in regulating 
the affairs of the society, has especially foun occupation in carrying suc- 
cessfully through to a temporary agreement the Libraries Amalgamation 
Scheme, the particulars of which are given in the Library and Reading-room 
Report. By this have been secured to the members an increased number 
of periodicals available for reference, increased facilities of access to all 
sem taken in, and the use of a reading-room. Also, at a meetin 

id on 10th of December, in reference to a question which had been raise 
at the general meeting of 5th November, it was decided that Rule XVII. 
be taken to explicitly state “that every essay when read is the property of 
the Association.” When Professor Pritchard retired from the Anatomy and 
Surgery chair at the Royal Veterinary on a special meeting of the 
Council was convened, and it was unanimously decided that Rule XXX. be 


modified by the expunging of every word after “year.” Thus the President 
remained in office, to the general satisfaction of the members. A valuable 
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member of the Council, Mr. J. Roalfe Cox, forwarded his resignation to his 
colleagues, “expressing his regret at having been compelled voluntarily to 
sever his connection with the Association as member of Council after so 
long holding that post. He had done so, fearing that he might be hindering 
the interests of the Association, in preventing the infusion of fresh energy, 
but he had never flagged in his interest in the Association, nor in any other 
matter connected with the profession.” The Council reluctantly accepted 
Mr. Cox’s resignation, and elected Mr. Matthew Clark, M.R.C.V.S., of 
Wimbledon, to the vacancy thus created. At the same time, advantage was 
taken of the opportunity to bestow the highest honour in the power of the 
Association, that of Honorary Associateship, on Mr. Roalfe Cox, as well as 
on Mr. Hartley T. Batt, the member of Council who has for the longest 
time performed the duties of that office, and on Professor Wm. Pritchard, 
“for having performed the duties of Secretary and President at different 
times with much zeal, and having thereby materially contributed to the 
welfare of the Association.” It is many years since this honour has been 
conferred, and its revival must be a source of congratulation to all who wish 
well to the Association. 

Certificates of membership have been distributed to nineteen gentlemen 
who have obtained the — of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons 
during the past year. eir names are as follows, and will now be added 
to the register of the Association :— 

F. G. Rugg, V.-P. 


Almond, V.-P. 
"; F.—W. H. Beach. 


H.F.: F. 
G.M.P. 
A.S.M 
H. 
H. 


F.—J. J. Crowhurst. 
F.—G. G. Mayor, V.-P. (2) 
F.—E. Slipper, V.-P. (2) 

Talbott, V.-P. 
F.—T. W. Cave. 


F. 
F 


F.—J. W. Carlisle. 
The Secretary, during the year which has passed, has succeeded in col- 
lecting from the annals of the Association such information as is contained 
in the Revised Register and Record. The laborious nature of this work, and 
the length of time which had elapsed since it was last done, rendered 
thorough accuracy a matter almost of impossibility, but the work as pro- 
duced has proved useful to facilitate the business of the Association, and but 
few /apsus have been indicated. As librarian he has practically supervised 
the working of the “Libraries Amalgamation Scheme,” and drawn up a report 
thereon, together with a record of the library state. Thus, gentlemen, we 
may conclude our review of the sessional year, 1879-80. 
JOHN H. STEEL, Secretary and Librarian. 
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Report of a Committee of Members of the Veterinary Medical Association, 
appointed to examine a specimen submitted at the General Meeting, held 
18¢h cn i 1879, dy Messrs. Slipper and Shipley, M.R.C.V.S., of 
Yarmouth. 


The specimen comprises certain abdominal viscera, together with the 
genital and urinary organs of the “ rig” horse. 

Rectum.—Lining membrane conjested, and muscular walls hypertrophied 
posteriorly ; atrophy of anterior part ; hemorrhoidal veins largely distended. 

Bladder—Neck constricted, with a remarkably distended condition of its 
veins. Muscular walls of an unusually dark red colour ; contents milky and 
scanty. Prostate and Vesicule seminales atrophied. 

Testis (Right)—Weight three-quarters to one pound, withdrawn by 
atrophy to considerable distance from epididymis. Secreting structure 
atrophied, but the organ presents the advanced stages of growth of a 
sarcomatous medullary character, including even caseous and fatty changes. 
No disease of the spermatic cord, which is simply atrophied. 

Spleen.—Abnormally soft, and in some parts apparently atrophied; presents 
on various parts of its surface small, somewhat fiesh-coloured growths, these 
are especially marked against the hilum ; and similar growths, but of a 
somewhat lighter colour, load the omentum major and the gastro-splenic 
omentum, causing hypertrophy of these, and giving them a weight of six- 
teen to seventeen pounds. A rupture of the spleen seems to have existed 
near the basal extremity of the hilum. The growths in the omentum were 
found on microscopical examination to present the encephaloid character, 
and to be illustrative of the various phases of growth and degeneration of 
tumours of this stamp. 

An enormous compound and lobulated encephaloid growth occupied the 
sublumbar region, extending to, but not involving, the kidneys and blood- 
vessels of the part. It pressed on the left ureter, and thus obliterated its 
passage, and caused atrophy of the corresponding kidney, which was soft 
and pulpy, and almost devoid of cortical portion. The right kidney was 
somewhat soft, the right ureter free, probably the milky contents of the 
bladder resulted from encephaloid matter passing through the vesical portion 
of the atrophied left ureter. This sublumbar mass weighed twelve pounds. 

Conclusions —We are not in a position to determine whether the disease 
of the testis was primary or secondary. The lymphatics of the spermatic 
cord not being involved, would seem to indicate the testis as an indepen- 
dent seat of encephaloid growth, and a manifestation in this direction of a 
constitutional tendency of the patient’s system. The omental growths are 
secondary, doubtless, and in the absence of the greater portion of the 
mesentery, bowels, etc., we are hardly prepared to report on the nature of the 
sublumbar growth. We may suggest that microscopical examination of 
the urine would have proved diagnostic in this case. We would also 
draw attention to the fact that this is the second case of the kind submitted 
to the Association by Messrs. Shipley and Slipper from Yarmouth, and 
would associate it with the well-known ill effects of “rig castration” as 
recently practised in that neighbourhood. This suggests inquiries as to the 
hereditary character of the disease in these cases. 


(Signed), GEO. GARTSIDE Mayor, Chairman of Committee. 


NICHOLSON ALMOND, 
Joun H. STEEL, ; j Members of Committee. 
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LIVERPOOL VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE sixty-fifth quarterly meeting of this Association was held at the Medical 
Institute, Hope Street, on Nov. 19th, 188c. The President, C. W. Elam, in 
the chair. There were present—Messrs. Reynolds, ay 
Moore, Kitchin, and the retary, Liverpool ; Messrs. P. Taylor, W. 
Taylor, Tom Taylor, S. Locke, Hopkin, and Greaves, of Manchester ; Mr. 
Dacre, Altrincham ; Mr. R. C. Edwards, Chester ; Mr. Woods, Wigan ; 
8 —* Worsley ; Mr. A. Darwell, Northwich; and Mr. Stone, 
Walkden. 

Letters regretting their inability to attend were received from Messrs. W. 
A. Cartwright, F. Blakeway, Professor Williams, E. Faulkner, George Cave, 
J. B. Wolstenholme, E. Nuttall, and A. Prescot. 

The minutes of the previous meeting were read and confirmed. _ 

ot Welsby nominated Mr. Brown, of Ormskirk, for election as a 
member. 

Mr. S. Locke read a letter he had received from Mr. J. H. Steel, of the 
Royal Veterinary College, in reference to a proposed “ British National 
Veterinary Congress,” to be held in London in August of next year. 

Mr. MorGAN then opened the adjourned discussion of Mr. Peter Taylor’s 
paper on “ Counter-irritation.” He said :—Is it advisable or advantageous 
to apply Counter-irritation in acute diseases of the respiratory organs? Such 
was the question that my friend Mr. P. Taylor set for solution at the 
February meeting of this Association, and in his usual eloquent and practical 
manner answered in the affirmative. But as there are many men, so there 
are many minds, and I might almost add many modes of treatment ; and it 
is well that it should be so, for if we were all of one mind as to the best 
mode of cure, all attempts at improvement would of necessity be abandoned, 
and we should gradually slide back into the dark ages, from which we are 
only just emerging, of bleed, purge, blister, and seton. 

Old theories may, like old china, look beautiful, the cracks adding to the 
value, till at length they are placed on the shelf as curiosities unfit for use, 
as will soon be the case with counter-irritation. 

Now, in my opinion, I feel satisfied that this system of counter-irritation 
in the diseases of the respiratory organs, is not the great success that some of 
its advocates would make you believe, and that we are gradually superseding 
it by a more rational method of treatment. Even my friend Mr. Taylor 
does not advocate its use to such an extreme as I have heard him do ina 
railway journey, when this matter cropped up for discussion. 

Do not for one moment suppose that I maintain that all cases that have 
been plastered over with mustard die ; or, on the other hand, that all horses 
treated on what may be called the “soothing system” recover. Yet from 
my experience of twenty-five years, I maintain that a larger number of 
similar cases will recover under this soothing system than under that of 
counter-irritation, and that you get your patients much sooner at work than 
after being tortured and half depen alive by the aid of mustard and other 
irritating medicaments. 

Let us examine for a moment how the matter stands, and consider what 
are the principal things requiring our consideration in the treatment of acute 
chest diseases. Well, I should say the following : The state of the general 
system, the condition of the lungs, the state of the cardiac and respiratory 
muscles, and that of the nervous system. 

Now, as regards the general system, what do we find? Asa rule, we find 
a great amount of constitutional disturbance of a more or less persistent 
character, varying according to the strength of the animal, accompanied by 
sweating more or less profuse ; a difficulty in breathing, which is at times 
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very great, the respirations being often accelerated four or five times the 
natural standard ; at the same time we have the circulation of an imperfectly 
aerated blood. The whole of these symptoms point to a disease of 
debility. In all epizodtic diseases of the lungs this is especially marked. 
Almost the first symptom is a heavy, dull, oppressive expression of the 
’ countenance, telling us as plainly as if the omit said, “I have got a con- 
* founded bad headache this morning, and am all out of sorts ; I feel so weak 
that I can scarcely walk, and I am very stuffy about the chest.” In this stage, 
if we could look into the air-passages of our patient, we should in all proba- 
bility find them dry, inflamed, and thickened ; that is, the contractile tissue 
below the mucous membrane would be irritated and swollen, thus diminish- 
" ing the air-way to the lungs, and causing respiration to be carried on at an 
pg pace before anything like the ordinary supply of air can be sent to 

e lungs. 

Now, no set of muscles will be overdriven or overworked for any length of 
time without showing the effects of this over-taxing, by ultimately striking 
work unless relieved. This is not only the case with the respiratory muscles, 
but the same thing will happen with the cardiac, a to the improper 
oxygenation of the blood; the heart is overworked and its contractions 
become feeble, and if death ensue we find the heart soft and flabby. ’ 

Now, as regards the nervous system, I have already stated that in this 
class of diseases there is always present great debility, arising, in my opinion, 
not as Mr. Taylor would lead us to believe from an excess of nervous force, 
but from an impoverishing of the nervous s}stem by the circulation of an 
imperfectly oxygenated blood mixed with some of the diseased or waste 
products of the system, which in health are carefully eliminated by the 
excretory organs. This, I think, will account for the dull, heavy comatose 
State in which we often find our patients. 

Having thus briefly indicated the symptoms, and endeavoured to r:ason 
out the causes of those symptoms, I now proceed to point out what seems to 
me the most rational mode of treatment. Place the animal in a cool, airy 
box. Mr. Hopkins recommended hot air, but I must differ with him, and 
for the reason that cold air is more condensed than hot, and hence a less 
quantity is required for the oxygenation of the blood. Give nerve stimulants 
and diuretics, clothe the body, hand-rub and bandage the legs, keep the 
animal quiet, give nourishing diet and a free allowance of cold water, and 
endeavour, as far as possible, to support the system by every available and 
judicious plan. In this class of disease, I prefer preparations of ammonia, 
not only on account of the rapidity, but also the certainty and regularity with 
which its actions are developed. I believe also that we derive another 
benefit from ammonia, and one that is of the utmost importance to us—its 
power of liquefying the b'ood, or rather preventing its coagulation by the 
amount of oxygen it contains.* After what I have said, it is almost needless 
to add that to the question with which I commenced my answer is in the 
negative. 

do not say that advantage is not derived at times from the application 
of stimulants to the skin, such as mild liniments or moderately hot water ; 
but no counter-irritation in acute cases, for I honestly believe it does a great 
deal more harm than good. Our duty is to assist nature to outlive disease. 
We may attempt to arrest its progress, but in doing so we often run the 
risk of losing our patient. Some may say, “ If we do no more than what you 
recommend, we run a great risk of josing our client, which will be a greater 
loss than the patient.” But if that should happen, we have still the assurance 
that we have done our duty. 


= ee Ammonia contains no oxygen, as its formula is H, N.— 
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Mr. THOMAS GREAVES remarked that the plea advanced by the advocates 
of counter-irritation seemed to him to be based upon the idea, that coercion 
is necessary to the reduction of disease. This is refuted by the vast 
number of cases that recover without it. It would seem there is an over- 
eagerness Of many practitioners to arrest the progress of the disease, and 
that it is necessary to remove it by main force—in other words, to cut it 
short. He did not believe in the theory that we overcome the disease which 
is internal, by producing a greater disease externally, any more than he 
believed in putting out a fire which is raging inside a house by kindling 
another fire outside the walls. He cannot believe it attracts the disease, or 
attracts it to the outside. It is admitted we create a greater force and fre- 
quency in the heart’s action, especially in the pulmonary circulation. He 
has a high opinion of hot fomentations to the sides with hot cloths. Where- 
ever an improvement has followed its ace when used in a mild form, 
he thinks it is referable to its action on the nervous system creating a greater 
impetus in the flow of blood in the capillaries of the lungs, and thus over- 
coming any morbid action or re that may be existing there. He 
maintains there is great danger if this method of treatment is carried too far. 
He remembers reading somewhere in Mr. Percivall’s writings, that “no 
veterinary surgeon is justified in letting a horse die of Pneumonia without 
first = the benefit of an extensive application of Biniodide ointment 
blister on his sides ;” but that eminent writer also says in his ‘‘ Hippopatho- 
logy” (p. 133, vol. i.) :—“ In cases of acute disease in which the constitution 
is involved, were we to apply blisters during the rise or raging of the inflam- 
mation, we should do harm instead of good, by adding to the irritation 
already so prevalent over every part of the system.” Then again at p. 
87, vol. ii., speaking of counter-irritation, he says :—“ But it is one from which 
we are not to expect any operation so long as the inflammatory action con- 
tinues unbated ; an impression must be made on the fever in the system by 
blood-letting, before any blister, or rowel, or seton will or can act.” Now 
the objectors to severe counter-irritation base their objections on various 
reasons ; one is, that nature has her own method to cause disease to subside. 
We believe that disease has certain courses to run; that there are certain 
stages to pass through. You interfere with nature’s delicate method and 
frequently do infinite mischief. Another reason is, that you inflict a great 
amount of pain and suffering which is altogether unnecessary, and that this 
pain and suffering is often productive of an accession of disease. It accele- 
rates the respiration and the circulation, it sets up an excitement in the 
nervous system, or, in other words, it greatly increases the fever—creates 
sympathetic fever, like that produced by a severely blistered leg or virulent 
cases of mud-rash ; and if you repeat the one of severe counter- 
irritation over and over again, he is quite satisfied you intensify and keep up 
the fever, and this fever is preying upon the life of your patient. The wear 
and tear upon the lung-tissue all this time is enormous ; the animal is smart- 
ing under the torment you are inflicting ; his temper is roused ; he loathes 
his food ; his spirits soon seem broken ; he becomes exhausted, dies. Take 
his word for it, it is an exceedingly delicate thing. It is a dangerous thing 
to create such an excessive disturbance in the system and keep up that dis- 
turbance at atime the lungs and the whole vital powers are yearning for 
quiescence. The patient’s life depends on quiescence. Depend upon it, it 
must be so. When the blood is driven by a preternatural force through the 
lungs day after day, those enormously-enlarged lobes of the lungs are much 
sooner produced, you hasten on the grey hepatization stage and vomice ! 
Do you ask me what proof I have of this? I reply by the fact that in all those 
cases which die that have not been subjected to severe counter-irritation, the 
patient invariably lives four or five days longer than the one which has been 
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subjected to it. Those cases which have been subjected to severe counter- 
irritation that recover are a longer time ill ; the period of the danger crisis is 
much greater ; they are more prostrated, and are a longer time in recover- 
ing. If you want a further proof, I must refer you to Jost-mortem examina- 
tions. They disclose this fact, that in those cases which have been severely 
and repeatedly blistered, death has taken place many days before the disease 
has reached the stage they live to when not blistered ; in fact, although the 
disease may be intense, the stage of the disease in the lung-tissue and in the 
pleura is so recent as to make it difficult to conceive that death should super- 
vene so early if actual disease alone was its cause. But in other cases where 
the patient has not been punished, or the disease been aggravated by severe 
counter-irritation, the patient lives on, and the disease assumes stages, and 
an extent of actual disease which it never attains or lives long enough to 
attain, when these violent remedies are used. In local sore throat where 
little constitutional disturbance exists, I always blister. 

The late Mr. John Lawson, of Manchester, over and over again said to 
me when he was testing the treatment of homceopathy, that one thing which 
had struck him, and he had already satisfied his mind upon it, was that his 
patient had lived days and days longer than he would have done under the 
old plan of treatment, viz., that of severe counter-irritation, even though he 
died at last. In closing these remarks, 1 must say that my own candid 
opinion is that neither counter-irritation nor any other method of treatment 
is entitled to half the credit that is usually awarded to them. We often 
delude ourselves byascribing results to medicine in which medicine had indeed 
played a very trifling, if even any part whatever. I would rather ascribe the 
subsidence of disease to some unknown cause—an influence probably exerted 
through nerve-force, a spontaneous assimilative power inherent in the system ; 
you may call it vital action or the power of nature, if you like, but depend 
upon it, whatever it may be, you must look to it to arrest the progress of 
disease, and effect a reverse action in important vital tissues. The best 
thing a veterinary surgeon can do is to study this subtle power closely, to 
learn how he can stimulate it to increased energy, and how by it to remove 
all impediment to natural action, being always extremely careful not to thwart 
it by imperiously assuming an almighty power, and endeavouring to coerce 
and command it to change its wise and well-ordered designs. Depend upon 
it, the more science enlightens mankind the more closely will man’s efforts 
resemble and emulate nature’s processes. 

Mr. R, C. EDWARDS said, in the acute stages of pulmonary disease he does 
not apply counter-irritation. He believed that if Poth lungs were inflamed 
the case would terminate fatally, but if only one lung was affected, recoverry 
might be looked for. Does not believe in too much treatment ; if he finds 
hepatization, he applies a mild blister. In Laryngitis he recommends 
counter-irritation, such as warm water and mild Po ting liniment ; but if 
it is a neglected case (say of a week or two’s duration), applies a Biniodide or 
cantharadine blister. 

Mr. WHITTLE recommended counter-irritation in cases of Laryngitis 
and Bronchitis. He believed that in inflammation of the laryngeal struc- 
tures, blisters ought to be applied at once ; as any delay in the application 
of energetic measures (especially in the case of hunters) might leave the 
horse a “ whistler.” He thinks that in cases where there is debility and a 
low pulse, the introduction of setons is attended by, or produces a great 
amount of cedematous swelling. In cases of enlarged glands he uses the 
compound Iodine blister with a brush. 

Mr. Woops endorsed Mr. Whittle’s remarks. Does not think counter- 
irritation irritates the patient so much as has been made out ; favours a seton 
in the breast in chest affections. 
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Mr. MoorE would never in any stage apply counter-irritation, either mild 
or strong ; agrees with Mr. Greaves. Against Mr. Whittle’s remarks he had 
to say that in his experience, horses had become roarers after being blistered. 
His father had not employed counter-irritants for thirty years, and considered 
he was as successful as other practitioners. 

Mr. HOPKINS thinks that in Pneumonia we cannot lay down a hard and 
fast line in some cases as to whether one or both sides are affected. What 
we should do is to watch the case day by day, note the age of the patient, 
use the thermometer, etc. Take two poor = cases; in one use hot cloths, 
and blister the other, and the probability is that both will get better. If a 
professional man says that cold air does good, he does not agree with him ; 
although he prefers cold air in a stable to warm air charged with ammonia. 
Any one suffering from a chest affection can judge for himself if he will 
compare warm air with cold. 

After a few remarks from the President, 

Mr. PETER TAYLOR replied. He said he brought the subject before the 
members, knowing that it was a disputed question. Therefore he thought at 
this period of time it would be discussed fairly. Ten years ago counter-irri- 
tation was successful under a great practical man of his acquaintance. He 
said that hot sheets and mild stimulants were not counter-irritants. He 
believes, after thirty-five years’ experience, that a cantharadine blister applied 
in Laryngitis is always successful. He uses the thermometer. He thought 
if we were to accept Mr. Greaves’ remarks, medical men would be of little 
use. If we have inflammation of the parenchyma of the lung, how is it to be 
overcome, and how are we to get rid of the surcharged fibrine? If we are 
not quick in action at the commencement of the disease, there will soon be 
alteration of structure. If he has acase of plethoric Pneumonia he puts the 

tient’s legs in hot water and gives Ammon. Carb. If the temperature keeps 

igh, applies cataplasms of mustard to the sides. He is distinctly of opinion 
that by applying counter-irritants judiciously he arrests the progress and 
hastens the solution of the disease, and relieves the system of morbific 
material. He advises cold air in Pleurisy and warm air in gitis. 

Mr. THOS. GREAVES afterwards read his paper on ‘*The Penal and 
Apprenticeship Clauses,” the discussion of which was adjourned. 

Mr. WHITTLE proposed a very warm vote of thanks to Mr. Greaves, which 
was seconded by Mr. Woods. The officers of the past year were re-elected, 
and after a vote of thanks to the chairman, the meeting closed. 

Wo. LEATHER, Hon. Sec. 


MONTREAL VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THIs association held its usual fortnightly meeting in the lecture-room of 
the Veterinary College, on October 28th ; the President, J. C. Alloway, V.S., 
in the chair, and a full attendance of members was present. 

The CHAIRMAN announced that a very interesting communication had 
been received from M. J. Tracy, M.R.C.V.S., of Milwaukee, Wis., of a case 
of “intestinal umbilical fistula,” which had been successfully treated by that 
gentleman, and called upon the Secretary to read the same to the meeting, 
which was listened to with marked attention, followed by an interesting 
discussion, the members complimenting Mr. Tracy upon the skilful manner 
in which he had treated the case. The Chairman then called upon Mr. C. 
H. Ormond to read his communication on the subject of “ Purpura Hemor- 
rhagica.” The reader described several cases, being part of a eae number 
successfully treated by him during an epizoétic attack at Milwaukee, III., 
last summer. He described the symptoms, which were variable, and his 
mode of treatment, which was peculiar to the different phases of the disease. 
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He could not assign any definite cause for the outbreak, but thought it arose 
from some septic matter contained in the atmosphere. The communication 
gave rise to an interesting discussion. 

Professor MCEACHRAN then addressed the meeting on the subject of 
“ Tuberculosis.” He explained the importance of the subject to the veterinary 
profession, owing to the alarming increase of the disease in the finer breed 
and more valuable cattle, especially among the shorthorns, Devons, Ayr- 
shires, and Alderneys. Instances could be adduced of valuable herds being 
decimated, and the owners ruined by it. He explained the pathological 
anatomy of tubercle, and pointed out the fact that it was a common error 
in both professions to suppose that caseation was always to be taken as 
tubercle. He explained that this degeneration of fluid, such as pus, or that 
form of caseation so easily induced in rabbits, erroneously ed yellow 
tubercle, was not really so. When an animal was inoculated with tubercle 
it invariably became tuberculous, and while Septicemia or blood-poisoning 
may result from inoculation with simple caseous substance, Tuberculosis 
never did. He next drew the attention of the members to the experiments 
of European investigators, which went to prove conclusively that Tubercu- 
losis was communicable from one animal to another by ingestion of tuber- 
culous matter, by the flesh and fluids of tuberculous animals, by the milk, 
by the expectorated sputum, and by the stalls and feed-boxes in which 
tuberculous animals have been kept. The reports which were read of 
experiments to prove these facts were very conclusive. The hereditary 
nature of the disease was long known. It was therefore clearly the duty of 
this profession to advise stock-owners not to trifle with this insidious plague 
in their herds, but to take the only safe plan to rid themselves of it, which is 
not only not to breed from them, but to kill them off and bury or burn their 
carcases. The disease was now far more common than it ever was, because 
cattle-breeding was more extensively carried on, and he felt convinced that 
it was spread and bred through ignorance of its nature. 

In this paper it was not his intention to speak of it in a sanitary point of 
view, but he could not conclude without remarking that what is true of its 
communicability from one animal to another is also true of its communica- 
bility to the human family, and where the milk or flesh of consumptive 
cattle was allowed to be eaten by people, he had no doubt that the disease 
would be communicated in many instances. True, the gastric fluids were 
all-powerful in destroying infecting principles, but to the speaker's mind 
there was no safety to a community, —— to children, where flesh or 
fluid containing the elements of such a disease as that under consideration 
were allowed to be sold unrestricted. The advantages, therefore, of a well- 
regulated abattoir, under a thorough system of scientific inspection of all 
animals killed for public consumption, were evident ; and of no less impor- 
tance was the supervision of all public dairies, and the periodic inspection 
of the cattle supplying our children with a fluid which constituted the chief 
article of their diet. In the discussion which followed, in replying to the 

uestion, “ Why was it that consumption was so rarely seen in children?” 
the speaker said it was a mistake to suppose such was the case ; who can 
tell how many of those cases of tubercular spinal Meningitis, which were, 
alas! too common, and in which no tubercular family history could be 
traced, were produced by the milk of a tubercular cow? It was now well 
understood that in many of the cases of so-called cholera infantum, miliary 
tubercles were found to exist. It must not be forgotten also that consump- 
tion in the human family, even in the hereditary form, generally developed 
in early adult life, and there is no reason why it should not develop sooner 
when the contagion was received in.another way than by the blood of the 


parent. 
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For the next meeting, on November 11th, Mr. C. J. Alloway, V.S., was to 
read a paper on “Sanitary Measures,” and Mr. E. J. Carter communicate a 
case of “ 

After a vote of thanks to the essayists, the meeting was brought to a close. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND VETERINARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE quarterly meeting of the North of England Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation was held in the “ Turk’s Head Hotel,” Newéastle-on-Tyne, on Friday, 
November 26th, 1880. The President, Mr. D. Dudgeon, was in the chair. 
There were also present Messrs. W. J. Mulvey, D. Macgregor, J. Malcolm, 
W. S. Pringle, A. Hunter, J. Gofton, W. Wheatley, C. Stephenson, G. El- 
phick, C. Hunting, — Thompson, W. Grieve, T. Greaves, of Manchester, 
and the Secretary. 

— were received from Professors Walley and Williams, and Mr. 

edley. 


The minutes of the previous meeting were confirmed. A letter which 
Professor Walley had sent to the journals for publication, explaining some 
remarks made at the last meeting, was read. 

Mr. Mitchell, of Sunderland, and Mr. Wm. Hunter, Newcastle, were 
elected members of the Association. 

Mr. STEPHENSON explained that he had seen the Registrar of the New- 
castle School of Medicine who said they could have a room; but Mr. 
Stephenson thought it would be better to continue the present arrangement, 
as they would have to hold the meetings to suit the school’s time, and it might 
also have a tendency to debar nervous members from speaking. 

Mr. MULVEY moved that “ The meetings be continued as they are for the 

t. 

Mr. PRINGLE seconded this, which was carried. 

Mr. GOFTON introduced for discussion the subject of “ Cruelty to Animals,” 
and after some remarks from Messrs. Elphick, A. Hunter, C. Stephenson, 
it was agreed, on the motion of the President, seconded by Mr. Gofton, that 
a Committee should be formed and thoroughly investigate and report on the 
subject. The following gentlemen were then elected as members of the 
Committee—viz., Messrs. A. Hunter, H. Hunter, G. Elphick, J. Gofton, 
D. Macgregor, the President and Secretary. 

Mr. STEPHENSON then read his paper on “ Veterinary Topics of the Day.” 

MR. PRESIDENT AND GENTLEMEN,—I purpose bringing before your atten- 
tion some of the “ Veterinary Topics of the Day.” 

In doing so, I believe the time has come for the provincial members of 
the profession to speak out plainly, and with no uncertain voice, their ideas 
upon them. For years we have slept and allowed things to go on as ordered 
from headquarters ; many have had implicit faith that everything was going 
on in the right way; a few have grumbled and shook their heads as they 
watched the different changes that were made. Some thought that all that 
was needed to make a good veterinary surgeon was to make the educational 
standard higher : it has been raised, additional chairs of learning have been 
established, the time for study has been much increased, and the student 
has now three examinations to pass instead of one. What is the result? 
Why, that the educational question is now in a more unsatisfactory state 
than ever. We are wide awake now, and the want of practical knowledge 
has become to us one of the burning questions of the day. On all sides it is 
cropping up. In the far north, Dr. Clark aptly warns the students of the 
Glasgow College that—“ A theoretical veterinarian, like a theoretical lawyer, 
is a most dangerous member of the community ;” and from the south, we 
have recently, in the VETERINARY JOURNAL, had editorial articles that 
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must have brought shame and humiliation to every lover of the profession- 
The subject has long furnished material for anxious thought and conversation 
amongst those who have the welfare of the profession at heart. Veterinary 
societies are now beginning to discuss it and its remedies, and the whole 
question has suddenly been brought home to all of us by the startling infor- 
mation that the Council of the Royal College have, upon the motion of the 
President, passed a hasty, ill-conceived, badly-digested piece of legislation, 
which, instead of doing good, will form another stumbling-block in the way 
of real progress. A short time since, there were some amongst us who were 
determined to press for the penal clause ; for a while the penal clause was 
held up as the great panacea for all our injuries and shortcomings ; now we 
are to be saved from disgrace by a one year’s pupilage with a qualified 
member of the profession. Has the President of the Royal College forgot 
his own words, “that the veterinary surgeon, like the poet, is born, not 
made”? Would it not have been much better, and certainly more business- 
like, if, instead of rushing into the question and passing such a hasty piece 
of legislation, a committee had been formed, evidence taken or collected, 
and a well-matured scheme introduced that would have met the question in 
a fair, reasonable, and feasible manner—a scheme that could have been 
worked with a fair prospect of success, instead of the rash and puny one that 
has just been launched ? 

To meet our present difficulties and troubles, there are two remedies before 
the profession, namely, the penal clause and the apprenticeship clause. The 
former is, in my opinion, very easily settled. In the first place, I am 
confident that, in the present condition of the profession, it could not be 
obtained. I need only direct your attention to the leading articles that have 
recently appeared in the VETERINARY JOURNAL, and ask you to bear in 
mind that the editor of that journal is now the President of the Royal 
College ; that he is one of the Board of Examiners, and, from his position in 
the profession, is well qualified to form a sound opinion as to our wants and 
failings ; and I ask you, how, in the face of these articles, you can expect 
the House of Commons to pass an Act to protect our title? Think of the 
amount of evidence that could be brought against the claim—evidence both 
from the outside and the inside of the profession, and even from the writings of 
the President of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, and you will see 
the folly of attempting to carry through such a piece of legislation. 

But, gentlemen, I would ask you what better would we be if we had the 
penal clause? Would it bring one more client to any of us? or would it 
prev-nt the public employing nen-qualified men? In my opinion, it would 
do us no good atall. The public know perfectly well what they are doing ; 
they don’t employ the non-qualified man under the belief that he is qualified, 
they simply employ him because they believe in him. The matter is, there- 
fore, in our own hands. We have only to prove to the public that we are 
what our diplomas say we are: “Fully qualified to practise the art and 
science of veterinary surgery and medicine,” to gain their confidence. 

If the qualified man, when called upon, cannot in fair and open com- 
petition beat the non-qualified man, depend upon it there is something 
wrong with him. Only let us thoroughly understand our profession, and act 
honourably, and we can defeat the non-qualified man (without a penal clause) 
until there is not one left in the coun:ry. 

We ought to be ashamed to have to fall back on such a paltry excuse as 
a name for want of success. Depend upon it, the public do not trouble their 
heads much about it ; it is a question of expedience with them. Who is he 
that can soonest get the hunter fit to go again? the cart-horse ready for 
work again? or most cexterously calve the cow? foal the mare? relieve 
Colic? castrate the colt? or give the most reliable advice in some sudden and 
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fatal outbreak of disease? These are the standards by which we are 
judged ; name has little to do with it. Call the non-qualified man what you 
like : cobbler, tinker, or tailor, still he will be employed so long as the 
public think he is a better man than some one who adds M.R.C.V.S. to his 
name. Don’t let us forget that we are Englishmen, live in a free country, 
and that there is room enough for all. We cannot compel the public to em- 
ploy us by Act of Parliament. We live in busy times; we cannot stand 
still, we must be going forward or backward. The enlightened, industrious, 
veterinary surgeon wants no Act of Parliament to protect him ; by his work 
and conduct he appeals direct to the interests of his clients, and so can hold 
his own ; and he who cannot hold his own against the poor, illiterate, non- 
qualified man, is unworthy of protection. 

If further proof of the weakness of the penal clause claim is needed, look 
at last month’s VETERINARY JOURNAL; read Mr. Dollar’s paper on the 

uestion, and then the editorial article. It would be a waste of time to 
‘ollow Mr. Dollar through his reasons, as given seriatim ; suffice it to say 
here, that they are laboured, far-fetched an hollow ; they will not bear the 
slightest thought or investigation, and, strange to say, are blown to the 
winds like chaff by the editorial article, which, instead now of advocating a 
penal clause, is one long doleful story respecting the lamentable lack of 
practical knowledge in the student. 

Do you think, gentlemen, that the editor of the Journal would have 
dro the penal clause, if he could have seen any probability of carryin; 
it hrough? Not he; depend upon it, he now sees that before a pen 
clause can be got, if it is ever needed, the veterinary student, before obtaining 
his diploma, must be, not nominally, but in reality qualified to practise. 

We have only to think of our patients and their owners, to see how impor- 
tant practical knowledge is, and to realise the fact that it will come to the 
front in the battle of life. Look at the fortunes that are spent in pedigree 
stock of all kinds ; the prices that are given for hunters, harness and cart- 
horses. Remember that the most of our clients are shrewd business men, 
many of them well posted up in the literature of the profession, and the ordi- 
nary ailments of animals, and, from their experience, they soon detect the 
weak place in the young veterinary surgeon. They expect, and will have, 
“practice with science” combined. Practical knowledge and common sense 
are the first things looked for ; theory and science must be content to stay 
in the background, and work unseen for a while. 

Practical knowledge is highly important to medical men ; in our profes- 
sion it is still even more important. The doctor, when sent for, can ask 
questions of the patient, or his friends, and so pretty easily form his diag- 
nosis. His patient speaks in a language that is easily understood, and materially 
assists his medical attendant by telling him exactly how he feels, where 
the pain is, etc. How different itis with us! Itis true our patients are 
called dumb, but, nevertheless, they have a language that is perfectly plain 
to the well-educated, practical veterinary surgeon—a “yo which, 
though unintelligible to the many, is to him clear, true, and honest, but at 
the same time a language that can only be learnt by long and careful obser- 
vation. It is not learnt by compulsory pupilage, nor from books alone, but 
by the inborn love of animals, that leads the possessor of it to study and 
understand animal life in all its varied and beautiful forms. The properly 
educated veterinary surgeon can feel, sympathise, and understand every 
action and expressive look of his pees. Again, in the sister profession 
time is not of much consequence. If the patient recovers, although health 
may be permanently shattered, or he may be minus the use of some of 
his limbs or faculties, every one is satisfied; and the doctor receives. 
deserved credit for his skill ; but our patients must not only recover, if pos- 
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sible, but they must recover so as to be serviceable ; and they must not be 
long about it, nor must he cost more than he is worth when we are done 
ith him ; otherwise, we not only lose our patients, but our clients too. 

Do not think that I undervalue education. -On the contrary, no man 
values it more highly. It is the superficial smattering and cramming that I 
object to, and the false system that would attempt to build up an elaborate 
superstructure without a sound foundation. 


“ A little learning is a dangerous thing: 
Drink deep, or touch not the Pierian spring : 
There, shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 
And drinking largely sobers us again.” 


Our profession is a noble one, no man can be too highly educated for it ; 
but it is not a profession in which the so-called higher branches of education 
ensure success. To be successful in our profession, science and theory must 
go hand in hand with practical knowledge. Not only must the mind be 
educated, but the eyes, ears, and fingers must be trained and learnt to assist 
in every-day practice. 

The educational question is a most important and difficult one to solve, 
and is beset with many troubles. In the first place, the schools must have 
the right material to begin with, before they can turn out good men. They 
ought no longer to be the refuge for those who have failed at everything 
else they have attempted ; nor should quantity, in preference to quality, be 
the aim of the teachers. 

But who is to draw the line? and where shall it be drawn? Will twelve 
months’ compulsory pupilage put all right? Ithink not. I have the highest 
respect for Mr..Fleming ; I am sure he means well, and always does what 
he thinks is best to advance the profession ; but I am afraid in this case 
his zeal has caused him to make a mistake—a mistake that, in addition to 
not meeting the evil it is aimed at, will, in many cases, prove a snare and a 
delusion, while, in others, it will be hard, harsh, and cruel. 


(To be continued.) 


Arup Veterinary Bepartuarent. 


Gazette, Nov. 30. 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT.—Veterinary Surgeon, First Class, G. Long- 
man, is placed on temporary half-pay on account of ill-health. 


Gazette, December 17. 

VETERINARY DEPARTMENT.—The undermentioned Veterinary Surgeons 
on probation to be Veterinary Surgeons :—H. T. W. Mann, dated 26th May, 
ay G. R. Griffith, dated 26th May, 1880; T. Caldecott, dated 9th June, 
1880. 


Gazette, December 21. 


VETERINARY DEPARTMENT.—The undermentioned Surgeons 
to be Veterinary Surgeons First Class :—G. Durrant, Royal Arti ery AK ad 
Dwyer, Royal Artillery. To be Veterinary Surgeon on probation :—A Baird, 
gent. 


In the despatches announcing the Candahar operations, General Primrose 
mentions favourably Veterinary-Surgeon W. B. dpooner, who, in addition to 
his own duties with the Transport Department, did duty on the walls. 

The Army and Navy Gazette, to which the profession owes so much for 
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its unceasing efforts to have pe done to army veterinary surgeons, has 
the following in its issue of December 4 :—Major-General Sir Frederick 
Roberts speaks in high terms of the services performed by Veterinary-Sur- 
geon J. A. Woods, who has held veterinary charge of the 9th Lancers 
throughout the campaign in Afghanistan, and who is referred to by a Staff 
Officer of the Cabul-Candahar Field Force as having “ shown a devotion to 
duty which has reflected credit, not only on himself, but upon the whole 
department of which he is a member, he having been always at his post, 
always get-at-able, and ever ready to do a friendly act for anybody.” As 
em however, the Veterinary Department has been entirely overlooked in 
despatches, although every other branch of the service has been recognised. 
Veterinary-Surgeon C. Clayton, Royal Artillery, has also been brought 
strongly to the notice of.the head of his department e the Principal Vete- 
rinary Surgeon in India, on account of the zeal and ability he has displayed. 
These two officers will, no doubt, be recommended for a step of rank ; but 
there is no disguising the fact that the members of the department feel 
most keenly the slight that has again been thrust upon them in having been 
omitted from all mention in General Roberts’ despatches. The Staff Officer 
before alluded to, one who has held a high position in the Adjutant-General’s 
Department, says in a private letter :—‘‘I have had every M4 erp of 
judging of the merits of the veterinary surgeons attached to the Field Force, 
and I am glad to be able to speak in high terms of all those who have come 
under my observation. They have all used their utmost endeavours to 
carry out their important duties to the satisfaction of the Generals under 
whom they have served, and I hope, for once, they will receive the credit 
which is undoubtedly due to them. Sir Frederick Roberts will cer- 
tainly not allow them to go unrewarded, if he can help it. But the 


Government of India has yet to 4 gan their worth, which is recog- 
as 


nised by every cavalry officer who ever been on service. You are 
at liberty to make any use you like of this letter. I say unhesitatingly that 
the veterinary officers are a very valuable and hard-working body of officers, 
and deserve better treatment than they have hitherto received ; their only 
fault is that they have few friends. I am pleased to see that you have lately 
espoused their cause ; and I, for one, fully endorse all you have written in 
their favour, for those of them who have served in this campaign have won 
the esteem and kindly regard of all those with whom they have come in con- 
tact.” To this the editor of the Gazette adds :—“ This of opini 
coming, as it does, from a disinterested critic, cannot fail to be apprecia' 

by the officers of the Veterinary Department generally.” 

The unfairness with which army bpm: | surgeons is treated, not onl 
finds expression among general and other officers who can appreciate their 
services in the field, and know of what value they are in the strife of war, but 
the public press also begins to lend its voice to the chorus of indignation, 
and paragraphs now and again appear, which show that such glaring injustice 
is attracting attention everywhere. If not always exact as to details, man 
of these allusions are pretty correct on the whole. The following is a speci- 
men :— 

“What is the Government doing with the Veterinary Department of the 
Army? Let me tell youa tale or two. A short time since an effort was 
made to establish a good veterinary college in London, at which gentlemen 
might be suitably trained for the work, and which would tend to make the 
profession—a most important one in England—worthy of the position it 
occupies. But though the authorities of Red Lion Square did their best to 
persuade the Lords of the Council to give them a grant, and raised £5,000 
towards the object themselves, they got no help, and were treated to a snub 
in consequence. 
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“Tt will be said that this was a mistake made by ignorant people. Let 
me tell you something else. The army is, as you know, governed by the 
ignorant, yet it isa fact that on the return of the forces from Zululand, 
somebody at the Horse Guards objected to a veterinary surgeon who had 
done splendid service out at the Cape being promoted because it would ‘ form 
a bad precedent,’ and declined to make provision for such an appointment, 
till an M.P. took the matter up, and threatened to bring it before Parliament. 
Will somebody kindly tell me why was this? Or why army-service men, 
doctors, ordnance men, and commissioned officers, should be rewarded for 
good work in the field, and not the men who have to look after the ‘ eyes 
and ears of our army,’ the cavalry horses ? 

“The fact is, that veterinary surgeons have no encouragement whatever. 
Their absolute chief in the army can only rise to the rank of acolonel. The 
inspecting surgeons have only the rank of major, while men who have seen 
hard service abroad, and are gentlemen into the bargain, have to be content 
with the rank of captain for twenty years. The whole thing is too ridiculous. 
If we are proud of anything in England, it is of our horses, and we talk of 
this country as if it were the original birthplace of the animal. Yet those 
whose duty it is to attend to them are snubbed and unrecognised, while people 
who are not half so useful receive all kinds of consideration. The sooner 
some reform in this direction takes place the better.” 


Obituarp. 


R. D. GRAHAM, M.R.C.V.S., who graduated in 1872, and entered the army 
in 1874, has died at Simla, of fever. 

W. C. Lawson, M.R.C.V.S., eldest son of the late Alex. Lawson, of Bolton, 
died at Leeds, of Pneumonia, on November 28th, at the early age of 36 years. 
He graduated in 1864. 

The death is recorded of Robert Ceely, F.R.C.S., of Aylesbury, in the 
eighty-third year of his age. Mr. Ceely was much interested in the diseases 
of animals, and his “ Observations on the Variolz Vaccinz ” which appeared 
in the Transactions of the Provincial Medical and Surgical Association, and 
to which we have had occasion to refer frequently in our paper on “ Human 
and Animal Variolz,” brought him into notice as an earnest student of com- 
parative pathology. Some other papers he published had reference to the 
same subject. He was almost the only member of the Cattle Plague Com- 
mission of 1865 who knew anything of the diseases of cattle. Only a few 
months ago, he attended the meeting of the British Medical Association at 
Cambridge, and described a series of excellent drawings he possessed, illus- 
trative of yt Foot-and-Mouth Disease, etc. He was greatly esteemed 
in his own locali 


futes and News. 


MELBOURNE SOCIAL SCIENCE CONGRESS.— Mr. Thomas Chalwin, 
M.R.C.V.S., has been elected, at a meeting of the General Council of the 
Melbourne Social Science Congress, a member of that body, in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

CONTAGIOUS DISEASES ON THE CONTINENT.—The correspondent of the 
Standard, telegraphing from Berne on Oct. 19th, says : Owing to the outbreak 
and increase of cattle disease in Switzerland, the Federal authorities some 
time ago instituted inquiries into the health of domestic animals in the 
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neighbouring countries as well as at home. The result of the investigation 
has just appeared in an official report. In the Austro-Hungarian Empire 
various forms of disease are still very prevalent. In Hungary a large num- 
ber of cattle are affected with Pleuro-pneumonia and Milk Fever. In Croatia 
and Slavonia on the 31st ult. the Rinderpest was still raging in one district. 
At the same date this disease prevailed in two districts of the Croatian and 
Slavcnian military frontier, in one district in Galicia, and in four places in 
Dalmatia. The Italian report states that on the 22nd ult. there were no 
cases of Foot-and-mouth Disease, and only a few isolated instances of Pleuro- 
neumonia. In the German province of Alsace-Lorraine Pleuro-pneumonia 
ce now been stamped out. On the other hand, Foot-and-mouth Disease is 
widely prevalent there. Notwithstanding tke stringent measures adopted for 
the annihilation of this malady by the German authorities, it is still found 
among the herds and flocks of the districts of Altkirch, Gebweiler, Colmar, 
Rappoltsweiler, Schlettstadt, Erstein, Molzheim, Chateau-Salins, Dieden- 
re and Strasburg. The same disease is found in the south-east of France. 
icularly in Savoy and the districts about Lyons. Itis still more prevalent 
in the Departments of the Centre, and is found in almost every commune of 
Bourgogne, and in the Department of Doubs, Upper Savoy, and part of the 
Vosges Department. It is from these various localities that the disease has 
been conveyed into Switzerland and the Grand Duchy of Baden, where the 
districts most affected are those of Freiburg, Lahr, and Offenburg. On the 
Ist instant the number of verified cases of Foot-and-mouth Disease in 
Switzerland was one hundred and sixty-two, as compared with fifty-nine at 
the previous return. In consideration of these facts the Federal Council has 
just adopted more stringent measures against the spread of the malady, and 
as ordered that certificates of health tor cattle, sheep, pigs, and goats in 
affected districts shall henceforth be valid only for three days, instead of a 
week as hitherto. 


ANTHRAX IN RussIA.—We learn from the St. Petersburg Herald that 
the dreaded “Jaswa,” or Splenic Apoplexy, is now very prevalent in the 
governments of Nowgorod, Kasan, Simbirsk, Wologda, Shamara, etc. It 
appears that the extension of the malady is largely ascribed to the “ Bitschew- 
nikpferde,” or horses which drag the boats through the river and canal 
system that connects the interior with the Baltic, and also the Volga. From 
the canals the disease extends inland among the herds of cattle, and proves 
very destructive. For instance, at the Ladoga Canal, and the town of Novaya 
situated on it, 150 horses succumbed, and at the Constantine Sluice or flood- 
gate, about 500 more died ; while in the village of Kriwaja, in the Chotin 
district, in one week 200 cattle were affected, of which seventy perished. 
Sanitary cordons have been maintained around Anthrax-infected herds 
during the summer, and in many districts the severest sanitary measures 
have been adopted. A number of people have lost their lives through infec- 
tion from diseased animals. 


VETERINARY SURGEONS IN FRANCE.—The Fie/d of December 11th, in an 
interesting article on the horses of the French army, and the supply of these 
by agriculturists, says :—*‘ The State offers considerable advantages, in 
giving the services of the stallions of the Aaras at minimum prices ;- and also 
7 means of the veterinary schools, keeping always at disposal a large body 
of well-educated veterinary practitioners. There are three great veterinary 
schools, viz., Alfort, Toulouse, and Lyons, at each of which the teaching staff 
consists of seven professors and twenty-one lecturers and demonstrators, 
who direct the studies and the experiments in the laboratory and theatre. 
The students are admitted by competitive examination, there being 326 at 
Alfort, 184 at Toulouse, and 170 at Lyons, and the length of the course is 
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four years; the fees for internes being 600 francs, and 200 for externes. 
There are sixty-eight bursaries at the disposal of the Minister for War, which 
are given after examination, and according to order of merit ; while free edu- 
cation is also given to sixty students, nominated by the same high official. 
In 1879 the number of veterinary surgeons attached to the army was 777, 
viz., 5 surgeon majors of the first, and 5 of the second class; 142 surgeons 
of the first, and 147 of the second class ; 85 assistants, and 203 reserve. There 
are also 2,742 civil veterinary surgeons, who are considered as in the reserve, 
and liable to be called out if necessary. 

VETERINARY Honours.—On the celebration of the Centenary of the 
Dresden Veterinary School, the President of the Veterinary Committee, Dr. 
Just, was appointed First Class Commander of the Saxon Verdienst Order, 
and of the Weimar Order of the White Falcon ; while the director of the 
School, Dr. Leisering, was decorated as Chevalier (First Class) of the White 
Falcon, was appointed as “ Geheimer Medicinalrath,” and received from the 
Medical Faculty of Leipzig the honorary diploma of M.D. Professor Dr. 
Siedamgrotzky was also decorated with the First Class Cross of the Albert 
Order, and Professor Dr. Haubner was elected an Honorary Member of the 
Natural History and Medical Society. 

AT the meeting of the Société de Médecine Vétérinaire of Litge, Belgium, 
G. Fleming, Army Veterinary Inspector, was elected a corresponding member. 

PLEURO-PNEUMONIA FLESH.—During nineteen years, M. Loiset, Veteri- 
nary Inspector of Abbatoirs at Lille, has officially allowed to be consumed as 
food the flesh of 18,000 cattle affected with Contagious Pleuro-pneumonia, 
and without the slightest ill effect being produced upon the consumers. At 
Hasselt, Belgium, Dr. Willems states that this flesh was permitted to be used 
as food, and the public health during the entire period was better than during 
the preceding years when it was prohibited, and a large portion of the usual 
supply was therefore lost. Willems concludes from his experience that people 
are better with meat than without it, and that the flesh of cattle affected with 
Lung Plague is better than no flesh at all. 


Corresponvence, ete. 


THE VALUE OF APPRENTICESHIP. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 

S1R,—Th‘s being a subject which is at present discussed in your columns, 
and one in which I have always felt an interest, at least since I first joined 
the ranks of the profession, and this interest has been very much stimulated 
by reading the letters which a poe in your last two numbers, and more 
especially by one from my old class-fellow, Mr. Fernley, whose criticism 
and strictures upon Mr. Hunting’s letters, seem, to my mind, to partake more 
of the old spirit of rivalry between the colleges, than the cool, deliberate, and 
free discussion which the subject demands. 

This is a subject which should interest every member of the profession, 
and ought to be discussed upon its own merits, and not in any party spirit. 
With the view, therefore, of contributing an‘opinion free from any antagonistic 
oa, I hope you can afford me a little space in your next publication for 


purpose. 
Running the risk of being considered egotistical, I shall begin by drawing 
a comparison between the college experience of Mr. Fernley (whose gentle- 
manly deportment I admired, and hope he will pardon me for so doing) and 
my own. Well then, my friend came up to college after serving an appren- 
ticeship, and with the advantage of seeing a large practice, and having a good 
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English education. I went up without an apprenticeship, not having the 
remotest idea of what practice was, and only a scant education. During our 
college curriculum, my friend always bore a defiant air, and could talk with 
authority and confidence regarding all cases, and the best mode of treating 
them, and what he had seen in practice, etc. Your humble servant, being 
ignorant in these matters, could only stand by in astonishment, wondering 
whether I should ever be able to grapple with them, but with a keen desire 
for knowledge ; yet feeling that I was not prepared nor fitted to receive 
such regarding diseases and their treatment, because I could not understand 
the reasons annexed—in fact, felt as if I had no business with practical patho- 
logy, particularly during the first session. My friend always seemed so self- 
satisfied, and mf age as if he knew quite enough already, and, I have no 
doubt, felt that he had an immense advantage over me. I, on the other 
hand, felt dissatisfied with my knowledge, and must have compared very 
unfavourably with him. This sort of demeanour and feeling continued, but 
in a modified degree, up to the final examination. How my friend figured 
at the oral examination, I had no means of knowing ; but in the written one, 
in six competitions for medals, he stood nowhere. I entered for five of 
these, stood first for three, second for the fourth, and third for the fifth. I 
was too modest to enter for the practical. At this point, then, when we had 
our diplomas put into our hands, my friend had still the advantage (if it be 
an advantage, which I am inclined to doubt) of having seen practice ; 
whereas I was only ready for this, and had it yet to see. Still if written 
tests be a test of knowledge, I think I then possessed the elements which are 
required to make a scientific practitioner in quite as great a degree as he did ; 
for whatever knowledge I had was of an accurate description, and something 
more than a mechanical notion of disease. I hold, then, that the mere 
routine of dispensing medicine, or the details of conducting an operation, 
are secondary matters altogether to gaining a thorough and correct know- 
ledge of the science ; and if our status is to be raised, it must be from 
possessing more accurate information regarding diseases and their treatment, 
based upon physiological en than from knowing the best way of 
administering a dose of physic, or applying a set of hobbles. These are 
very well in their own place, and I donot despise them at all ; but I say that 
they are secondary, and they can and ought to be acquired after first learn- 
ing the rudiments of the science. It is easier learning new and accurate ideas, 
than to unlearn false conceptions. My idea is to send up young men to 
college with a good education, without seeing practice ; first teaching them 
the rudiments, making them to understand how and what they are to _— 
upon, giving them a good and sure foundation to build upon. They will 
then be more likely to apply themselves with greater diligence to their 
studies, gain more accurate information, and be better fitted to take their 
proper place amongst other professions, which will tend to raise them 
above the level of the empiric, and make them think there is something 
more to be learned than the blacksmith’s ideas and mode of practice. By 
all means let them see practice, when they are capable of a it, 
before going into practice on their own account, either during the college 
curriculum or afterwards ; and I don’t see why a great deal more should not 
be done in this way at our colleges than has been done hitherto, and a vast 
deal more than I had the opportunity of seeing when there. I should not 
object to making it imperative, to a certain extent, either before or after (if 
practicable) receiving the authority to kill, but I would deprecate the idea 
of so doing before beginning to study. 

An apprenticeship in our profession is different to one in an ordinary 
business or trade. In the latter a knowledge is acquired, and the rudiments 
learned of the particular trade to which one is apprenticed. But in ours, 
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one at most is only ed to learn a few of the minor details, which are 
by no means calculated to give an extended or accurate view of the magnitude 
of the undertaking. i 

This apprenticeship business is, in my opinion, the rock upon which so 
many of our English students have made shipwreck, and if those disasters 
are to be avoided in future, it must be by beginning to study at the AB C 
and not at the X Y Z—“ putting the cart before the horse.” 

If, therefore, a greater proficiency and a higher standard is to be attained 
(which I sincerely hope there is), it must be through the acquirement of real 
and accurate knowledge, and not by the superficial, crude, and in many 
instances erroneous ideas so often acquired by apprentices. It is very con- 
venient to have an apprentice, but I do not think it tends to elevate the 
standard of proficiency as at present practised. If a youth who is not 
adapted for the profession should think of trying his hand at it, why not 
allow him to enter college, and after he is made aware of the difficulties and 
obstacles to be surmounted, he is more likely to retire (and the profession 
will not suffer from such retirement) than if he were sent to serve an 
apprenticeship where he would be likely to acquire a liking for it, not from 
any adaptability, but froma fondness for riding and driving about. He goes 
up to college afterwards, thinking he has not very much to learn, and there- 
fore does not apply himself, but, lo and behold! when the “ Final” comes, 
he is found wanting, and is “plucked.” He tries again, with the same 
result. What does such an individual often become? Why, something 
which we detest. For these and other reasons, I have, therefore, great 
pleasure in supporting, in the main, the ideas promulgated by Mr. Hunting, 
and I am, sir, Yours faithfully, 

Oxford, November, 1880. Jas. P. S. WALKER, M.R.C.V.S. 


To the Editor of the VF-TERINARY JOURNAL. 


DEAR SIR,—It is most apparent to my mind that your correspondents on 
the above subject fail to apprehend the /ega/ foint at issue ; so, with the 
view of bringing them within the legal aspect, I pen this, not that I am 
sanguine in doing so, for one of them, I know, is somewhat recalcitrant. 

It appears that the examiners, finding themselves in a dilemma through 
the legal wording of the diploma, have taken serious thought, and as a 
sequence, serious movement ; their conscience led them to decide that the 
time had arrived to place the intending candidates for examination in a 
proper form for the reception of the diploma ; had it not been so, surely the 
state of things would have gone on with the same indifference as heretofore. 
But sterling men of sound practical knowledge as well as scientific, have, as 
examiners, found that the candidates lacked a most important ztem—z.e., 
practical information on professional subjects in general—to such an extent, 
that they fear to sign the diploma, which reads, “ Having found him fully 
qualified to practise the art and science.” In honesty to the students, the 
governing body, with the power invested, have suggested a remedy. 

Now, to speak boldly and frankly, can any member, seriously speaking, 
stand before a court and legally assert that the curriculum of our various 
colleges does or can ‘a men fit and properly prepared to be accepted as 
qualified to practise 

The professors know all about it, and, as manufacturers, are quite right. 
If the insfectors pass the goods, well; but if they do not, and will not, 
depend on it, the quality of the goods will improve. 

Aside from all this, the examining college has its duties, and although 
those duties have never been done thoroughly, it does not follow that a 
beginning should not be made to do so; and if the introduction of an 
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apprenticeship or ey clause is demanded as the only means of making 
the pupil qualified, as the manufactories are now constituted, I say it is 
near unto barefaced effrontery for the manufacturers or non-manufacturers 
to challenge the z#sfectors of goods for the specific market or guild. 

Under the nom-de-plume of “ Artemus Secundus,” I have so- largely 
dilated on the subject, that I consider it waste of time and your valuable 
space to enter further into the discussion. I will only add that during my 
experience I have witnessed the aspirant in such a muddle and confusion 
in diagnosis as well as manipulative surgery, among horses even, as well 
as cows, bullocks, and sheep. Let any one inquire of the army veterinary 
surgeons who examine the newly-fledged for army appointments, upon what 
subjects these young men fail. They will find the answer, “ The practical 
tests.” Again, inquire of any one of the leading agriculturalists owning 
valuable cattle and sheep. They will say the young men fresh from college 
are sadly deficient in practical acquaintance with this branch of tke pro- 
fession—indeed, they don't know, as a rule, on which side to approach a 
bullock, and guess at random on disease and symptoms. 

Going back to horse pathology, the Veterinary Surgeon-in-chief of our 
army—no mean authority—recommended Messrs. Lenny, of Paddington, an 
ex-farrier-major to the charge of their stud, numbering some 800 horses. 
Surely he would not do this had he confidence in the practical abilities of 
the qualified open for such duties. And this fact, to my mind, will prove 
the “stumbling block” over which our Parliamentary Committee will fall, 
when they approach the House with their “ penal” petition. 

I consider I am bound and obligated, in honour to my craft, to speak my 
honest conviction, and to support the “governin y,” who have, after 
due deliberation, made a very wise decision, and for the pupils’ advantage, 
if not that of the schools’. 

With these remarks I close my say on the subject, and remain, dear sir, 


Respectfully yours, 
London, W., December 4, 1880. ROBERT WARD, F.R.C.V.S. 


To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


S1R,—May I again beg a little space? Mr. Hunting states in his last that 
“Most of the eight or nine pages they (the letters) occupy are taken up with 
arguments and assertions to prove the value of manipulative dexterity,” etc., 
etc. He asserts that no one has said a word against these valuable — 
ments. May I point out to him that nobody has charged /zm with the deed ; 
so that his negation is uncalled for. 

Nor has any one asserted that “ Zerfection” is to be reached in them by an 
apprenticeship ; it is simply argued that, taking into consideration the mass 
of knowledge a veterinary surgeon shou!d possess, for want of a better 
——— an apprenticeship is a most fitting adjunct. 

ow much a pupil may learn, is quite another matter. A lazy, devil-may- 
care, dilatory boy will —— in twelve months imbibe a disgust for the 
profession. So much the better; such men do not advance us: an earnest 
one may surmount a certain amount of drudgery, and with increased zest and 
better discipline eagerly avail himself of the higher matter of a college career. 
Mr. Hunting, by following a logic peculiarly his own, would make it appear 
that the supporters of apprenticeship would advance it as a preventive of 
deception upon examiners. The very position of the Examining Board 
would, I think, preclude the necessity for discussing its competency ; in your 
own language, Mr. Hunting, “no one has said a word against it.” But may I 
point out the s/or/time a man is before his examiners, a test he may sustain ; 
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but in practice he is farlonger before the public, and in his latter capacity he 
is often thrust to the hilt on one little point only, a matter that may require 
time, while his examiners would scarcely be acting justly unless they, in their 
short time, covered a considerable area. 

I am sure neither Mr. Fleming nor Mr. Banham would place a twelve 
months’ apprenticeship above years of practice. No apprenticeship is a 
panacea for a// evils. I admit that an erp carried out at home, 
among all the laxities allowed by home, will avail less than one among 
strangers ; and also that a boy with an ill-constituted mind, however re- 
splendent his abilities (were he to use them), is likely to turn much of his 
time, while an apprentice, to little good result. But such boys are in the 
minority. 

Manipulative dexterity is of no avail unless a calm, settled mind guides it, 
and interprets its results without hesitation, prevarication, and veering to the 
most favourable wind that blows. 

Let me put a case to Mr. Hunting :—A Londoner goes to college ; he 
has not seen an iota of agricultural practice, and does not understand any- 
thing of the management of sheep or cattle ; he goes to the London College 
and then passes, his practical knowledge being gained in pens where that 
class of stock should de. Do you think this man is better without having 
served a pupilage in an agricultural practice or not? 

College does not teach theory alone; it teaches and taught me much 
practice, but how can it teach what does not lie in its power? No one, as 
far as I am aware, has “ trumpeted ” that compulsory apprenticeship will, in 
addition to a college career, ferfect a practitioner. My own humble opinion 
is, that it will a¢d him better than any other method. 

And as no one a Sones that one year’s pupilage, im addition to a 
college course, shall produce in any man the acme of veterinary science, Mr. 
Hunting can have little to characterise as “deception” and “ snare” in 
compulsory apprenticeship ; but he would make it ap that its supporters 
advance that it is a “specific” for ignorance. They do not. 

I am sir, yours, etc., 
CHARLES SHEATHER, M.R.C.V.S. 


“DOES APPRENTICESHIP MAKE THE YOUTH THE WORSE 
STUDENT?” 


Zo the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


S1R,—I put this question thus definitely because there are some who say 
that it does. One writer refers to his own experience : the instruction or 
learning he received had all to be thrown overboard in his special case, from 
which he seems to make the sweeping assertion that all apprenticeships are 
bad. The less the better of this vile commodity—never, in any case, to exceed 
a few months ; as if the general practitioner, however well educated, however 
scientific, or however long or large his experience may be, is quite incapable 
of teaching the apprentice any, only empirical notions. And although these 
notions are fresh from the classical ground of Camden Town or Clyde 
Street, they must, forsooth, be not only scouted and ignored, but the poor 
imbecile apprentice must absolutely unlearn all he has learnt ! 

The futility or folly of overstating and misstating a case has been so often 
exposed, that I need not stay to repeat the argumentshere. Suffice it to say 
I have read every letter that has appeared in the journals during the last few 
months calmly and dispassionately ; I see many excellent ideas in each of 
them, I have endeavoured most sincerely to find the full force of the argu- 
ment in the letters of the two writers against the apprenticeship system ; but I 
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fail to recognise that they are either right or wise. They look to me like 
i ious special pleading, followed by recantation, whilst the arguments 

vanced in the numerous letters in favour of the gE system, the 
great advantage and value of early training, is, I think, so plainly and so 
forcibly set forth, that they totally demolish every argument against 
apprenticeships. My only surprise is that any one will have the temerity to 
attempt to gainsay them. ‘ 

There are three methods or courses of instruction advocated at the present 
time by members of our profession, members who*take a deep interest in our 
progress. It is not questioned but that the parties who advocate these 
different methods are specially sincere and conscientious in their advocacy, 
and I wish to occupy a few minutes in considering the merits of these 
methods separately. 

(1st) To give the apc the highest education pon send him 
straight to college, with his mind like virgin soil, nothing on it requiring to 
be unlearned ; cago | all the instructions, both scientific and practical, he 
can receive ; there get his diploma, and go at once into practice ; assuming 
to be qualified as his diploma specifies, he is to practice the art and science 
of veterinary surgery and medicine. 

(2nd) The youth to receive a high education ; go to college one session, 
then a few months to a practitioner ; then to college, then to a practitioner 
again ; then to college again to finish, or else to see practice with a practi- 
tioner only after he has passed his third examination for six or nine months, 
then go to be finally examined ; after a fourth examination get his diploma, 
and launch forth into private practice on his own account. But how, let me 
ask, do these gentlemen reconcile the statement that a few months with a 
general practitioner are sufficient, when in the next breath they say that twelve 
months’ pupilage is simply preposterous? 

(3rd) The youth to receive a good sound English education, up to, say 
sixteen or seventeen years of age, then to be bound apprentice to a veterinary 
surgeon in a large practice, to work amongst all kinds of sick and lame 
horses from morning until night for three or four years, then go to college, 
get his diploma, and go into practice. 

The first of these systems of education is really outside the pale of my 
province, as there is no ag Soong. Have we not the reiterated state- 
ment of Coleman, Sewell, Spooner, and Dick, that they do not profess to 
teach the student to be efficient in his practice ? that it is impossible for them 
to do so at college? Are we not told also that a theoretical veterinarian, like 
a theoretical lawyer, is a most dangerous member of the community. There- 
fore I shall only say of this class that such a practitioner, so taught, must 
inevitably be a grand failure. 

The second division of my subject is a youth highly educated, who passes 
straight from school to college with his hands and fingers quite clean and 
innocent of work; whose mind has no notion of business habits ; no im- 
pressions on his mind requiring to be effaced, and just at that period of life 
when his mind is most susceptible and flexible. At this period of life, say 
sixteen or seventeen years of age, he finds himself at college, in the midst 
of a number of young gentlemen and his teachers ; he sits and listens to 
lectures and lectures; he reads and studies; sees a few cases, and may 
dissect ; but I emphatically deny that this is acquiring manipulative dexterity. 
At the termination of the session he is to go to some veterinary practitioner 
to see practice. Having had his mind and his eyes opened by the magic 
wand of college teaching, he has now the power to understand and appreciate 
what he sees ; he can now learn more practical knowledge in six months 
than he could before he had seen the college magic wand in two years ! Can 
he? I think I see him doing it. Although I do not subscribe to this state- 
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ment, but just the reverse, we will suppose it is true, and that he imbibes a 
wonderful quantity of practical knowledge. Then he returns to college, 
when, lo and behold! it has all to be unlearned again, because it is know- 
ledge gained from a general practitioner, instead of from a professor. Why 
do they recommend this course, when by their own admission such instruction 
makes them the worse students? Are they not cutting their own throats? 
What, let me ask, can we think of such doctrine as this? Well, after the 
following session he must go again to a practitioner to imbibe some more of 
this vile stuff, practical knowledge ; then to college to unlearn again ; then 
he obtains his diploma and goes into practice. 

Now let us look this matter fairly in the face. Either it is a fact, or it is not a 
fact, that “the student fresh from college, after one or two sessions, having hadno 
— experience, can more clearly understand and appreciate what he sees, 

ing supplied with principles which will guide him to an enlightened observa- 
tion.” Can we realize the fact, if it is a fact, that the youth having spent 
one or two sessions under college tuition, his mind has become so much 
enlightened, and his perceptions so much higher and quickened, that he can 
diagnose disease and lameness more correctly, and treat disease and lame- 
ness more successfully than the youth who has served an apprenticeship ; 
who has been working from morning until night, amongst sick and lame 
horses for three or four years, under the immediate eye and direction of an 
intelligent and educated veterinary surgeon, equal in knowledge to any 
teacher? J deny that it is a fact. Foun my denial upon my own experien 
and on that of scores of others ; and this is my third division. I serv 
four years with an intelligent veterinary surgeon in a large and bustling 
practice, doing everything that required to be done, early and late, often all 
night, and was taught to make Zost-mortem examinations of every patient 
that happened to die under our care. I estimate the instruction I gained 
during those four years at a much higher value than all the instruction I 
have ever since received put together. Misname it crude ideas, or rule-of- 
thumb groove, or any other slang phrase you like. At the end of my ap- 
prenticeship I could diagnose disease or lameness as correctly, and with as 
much certainty as I can now. I could diagnose disease and recognise the 
varied changes, and treat it successfully—I seemed to have it at my finger- 
ends, as if it was intuitive. I seemed to see the ailment ata glance. I 
had to both think and act. Thence I went to college, and here let me say, 
in passing, that I differ with the two writers, that “careful dissection is dis- 
tasteful to the average apprentice, who is always impatient to get on to 
something more practical.” I can speak for myself and every other ap- 
prenticeship-student of the session 1839-40, that we were very anxious about 
our dissections, and spent more time in the dissecting-room, and dissected a 
greater number of subjects than the students did ; also that in physiology, 
chemistry, materia medica, we were extremely anxious, attentive, and 
studious ; but as to the clinic and lectures on pathology, we were not so 
anxious about them. We sometimes absented ourselves from them, prefer- 
ring dissection and other studies, which, in our special case, were more 
important to us ; I can vouch for it that we were as regular and as diligent in 
our attendance on the lectures, as studious and attentive, and made as good 
SS in our studies as any students who had come to college without 

aving served an apprenticeship, and therefore claim to be as good students 
as any others. I believe the same can be said of this class of students as 
any others, and I believe the same thing can be said of this class of students 
at each college in each sessions ever since I was at college. Nay, I think I 
can go further, and say that the apprenticeship-student is always more 
respected by the teachers, is looked upon with more regard and friendship, 
because he recognises that such student possesses practical knowledge, he 
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is handy in his work, goes about it in a workman-like manner ; it is he (the 
rofessor) always recommends him to places of trust, responsibility, and 
ucrative appointments, and in the army, because he has confidence in him. 
It is he who excels in nine cases out of ten ; it is he who carries away the 
prizes and the medals; it is he who is successful in after life in general 
practice, and who brings credit and respect upon our common profession. 

I remember when I returned from college after the first session, and also 
after the second session, I felt for weeks and months as if at sea. I seemed 
as if 1 had lost my chart and my compass; I could not, for the life of me, 
see my way in my case. I would often stand by the side of my patient, 

ndering over my case, revolving in my mind the nature of the structures 
involved, the modus operandi of my treatment ; the origin, nature, course, 
effects, and remedy ; watching phenomena I could not understand ; and thus 
I naturally got confused, mystified, and blundered in my diagnosis and in 
my treatment. My master often said, and said it truthfully, that I had lost 
my manipulative dexterity, and that I was a worse practitioner than I was 
before I went to college. And this I know to be the experience of hundreds 
of other young men. It is true I had the satisfaction of being a veterinary 
surgeon, a qualified man ; but I was neither a more scientific nor a more 
successful practitioner than I was before. 

But are we not also told that if the student, whilst with the general practi- 
tioner, happens to imbibe the dreadful notion that he will be expected to 
obtain his livelihood by his profession, there is at once an end to all hope of 
advancement in his case? Can any one out of Bedlam believe such nonsense? 
Again, there are others, whose notions are no doubt pure, who propose that 
the youth shall have a high classical education ; possessing none but modern 
notions, go to college for three or four years ; undergo the three examinations ; 
then go to a general practitioner for six or nine months; after which go 
again to college for a fourth examination on practice. 

This has the objection of extension of time and increase of expense. Let 
us see how it would work. We will assume that the young gentleman has 
been brought up in good society and in good schools ; has proved himself an 
excellent student at college ; but when he goes to learn practice (and I deny 
that either he or any one else can learn practice without working at it, and in 
it), he finds there are a thousand things to be done that he has never heard of 
before, or in lectures at college—many very disagreeable and difficult things 
to do. His inaptness in the performance of his duties will make those duties 
distasteful and irksome to him, because he cannot be handy in his work ; 
many annoyances and disappointments to contend with ; things that he had 
never thought of, never knew of. And I maintain he cannot learn them now; 
he has his habits set, his college life has unfitted him for learning them. 
They are such that he cannot surmount them; he cannot by any manner of 
means submit to them. He then finds that he is not adapted for the occupa- 
tion—that, in fact, he has mistaken his avocation, and although he has spent 
four or five of the best years of his life, and several hundreds of pounds, all 
wasted. Then, to avoid ridicule, he gives up the profession in disgust, and 
seeks some other vocation more congenial to his tastes. Would it not, let 
me ask, have been much wiser and much better for him if his natural unfit- 
ness had been ascertained at first, which would have been the case had he 
been placed to work amongst sick and lame horses to commence with, 
instead of at last, and all this waste of time and money would have been 
avoided ? 

The traducers of the appren‘ice-h'p-student have never openly or in a 
courageous manner brought forward their charge against the accused. They 
have never once set forth in what res; ect he is the worst student. I have 
never heard it said that Le is a Colt, unruly, impertinent, or conceited. I 
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freely admit that every youth who has served an apprenticeship does not 
excel, but I deny he possesses only antiquated or empirical notions. Still he. 
is much more likely to excel and nomen when he knows how to do it, than 
the one who had an exalted opinion of himself, and when put to the test is 
found to be lamentably deficient, as shown so often by the late Mr. John 
Wilkinson, and his successor, the present Mr. Collins, of the army, and many 
others. It is men of this class who bring ridicule and derision upon them- 
selves, and disgrace and ruin upon the character of our profession. If any 
one draws up the indictment against the apprenticeship-student, I beg him 
to remember it is just possible there may be faults on both sides—in the 
teacher as well as the pupil. 

There are those who say we have ample power in our hands, that there is 
no necessity for enforcing the compulsory apprenticeship system. These say 
all we have to do is to make our practical examination more searching, more 
stringent ; make this a hard and fast line, so as to compel the student to be 
well grounded and thoroughly well up on this subject. It would also force 
the teachers to attend, more than is the case now, to each student ; finding 
some ways and means for him seeing and doing the work, when it is under- 
stood that it is absolutely necessary that he must possess it. It is found that 
some students are most excellent in their oral examination, but lamentably 
deficient in their manipulating and in diagnosing disease and lameness in 
the living animal. I admit there is much to be said in favour of this view of the 
subject. I say, let them be thoroughly tested for three or six hours each, 
| again for a second day, if necessary ; and if deficient, for the exa- 
miners to have the courage and the firmness to say so. As Sir Frederick 
has said to me, “ What we want is some hard-hearted examiners, who will not 
hesitate one moment in rejecting a student if he is not thoroughly well up in 
practice.” But only think for one moment, the time and labour it would 
entail on the examiners ! 

In conclusion, allow me to say that the above ideas are the offspring of 
convictions emanating from an experience of nearly fifty years in my pro- 
fession. I am quite satisfied that three or four years apprenticeship in an 
establishment with large shoeing business before entering the college, is the 
wisest course to adopt ; if not this, then some well-considered scheme that 
will admit youths who have studied and worked a considerable or satisfactory 
time in the business without an indenture of apprenticeship, with their father 
or brother, or other persons who are veterinary surgeons. Coleman and 
Dick always said, and repeatedly said, that the sons of farriers and black- 
smiths e the best veterinary surgeons. Make this absolute, it will be of 
immense assistance to the examiners, though they will not relax one jot or 
tittle of searching test. The late Mr. John Lawson and other eminent vete- 
rinary surgeons often said their success was chiefly attributable to their 
efficiency in handling the searcher and examining the foot ; but until we can 

t this, we must be content with the one year, as is now the law of the 

ouncil, to be put into force in 1884. In the meantime, let us work on, 
knowing that the virtue lies in the struggle, not inthe prize. Let every man 
be occupied, and occupied in the highest employment of which he is 
capable, and die with the consciousness of having done his duty. 
Your obedient servant, 
Manchester. THOMAS GREAVES, F.R.C.V.S. 


THE ARMY VETERINARY DEPARTMENT. 
DEAR MR. EDITOR,—I am very glad that your correspondent “ Sack of 
Nails,” in the December number of the VETERINARY JOURNAL, shows up the 
imperfections of the Army Veterinary Warrant of 1878 so well ; for although I 
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essayed the same thing about a year ago, yet I venture to think that a great 
many intending applicants for the army were still, to a great extent, in the 
dark respecting many things which dawn on those who have enlisted only 
ao they have spent too much money and time in the service to quit it for 
nothing. 

After the promulgation of the above-referred-to Warrant, I distinctly re- 
collect having seen it in print that veterinary surgeons joining after that date 
should draw £250 per annum in India, and my first inquiry was, How is this 
to be done? the rate of exchange being so variable ; but I never got the 
question answered (having never seen nor heard of G.G.O. 912, of 11th 
November, 1879) until about nine months ago, when I came across one of 
those gentlemen who joined after May, 1878, and my surprise can more 
easily be imagined than described, when he told me his pay was rupees 3774 - 

mensem—exactly what he would have got about fifteen years ago. He 
admitted he had been caught, and sadly regretted he had joined the service. 

Just before this the new Warrant had been extended to India, and I must 
confess, that although I am one of, perhaps, the least sanguine of army vete- 
inary surgeons, yet I did contemplate a little improvement on the old 
threadbare number by which a beginner’s pay is counted by the month in 
India—dut no change ; the home Government might throw out a good bait to 
young men, but the Indian eyidently thought it was giving: enough. 

After five years service the affair took more the form of a farce, for an in- 
crease certainly was given—yes, an increase indeed, of rupees six and a few 
coppers monthly, that is, on the old Warrant’s terms. - 

shall not follow this further, for “he whorunneth may read,” but I would 
just caution young members of the pee who may contemplate joining 
the army, to well consider paragraph five of your correspondent’s letter, and 
if they present themselves for examination after that, to ask, What improved 
terms are you prepared to offer us in India (where the greater half of the ten 
years shall be spent) in lieu of this £250 a year at home ? and will these terms 
compare favourably with those of the old Warrant of 1859? I defy the reply 
to be satisfactory to any considerate person. 

Now there is another glaring injustice, and one, in my opinion, much worse 
than any of the above, viz. the pay, etc., of our hardworked and most 
deserving principal veterinary surgeon. 

A friend said to me the other day, “1 am sure the head of your depart- 
ment is well paid.” I had to say, “ Yes,” very much against my mind, for 
conscience would have had me exclaim, “ No!” Could I call £850 a year (al- 
lowances included in this, if you please !) good ? Surely,if a committee has sat, 
is sitting, or going to sit, and if the members have the welfare of the Army 
Veterinary Department at heart, they must recommend our chief £1200, or at 
the very least £1000 a year, and that exclusive of allowances ; such pay would 
be becoming to the head of a department like ours. Then let the very liberal’ 
terms of the last Warrant for the Army Medical Department be taken into 
consideration, and if the Government can be induced to pull out as well on 
our behalf, I’ll be bound to say there won't be a grumble from the department 
for many a year. 

In conclusion, could not the examination for promotion b2 dispensed with, 
as it was with the Army Medical Department years ago? Surely a professional 
gentleman can spend his spare time much more usefully in getting up what 
he considers himself backward in, than getting up dry subjects like chemistry, 
etc. Can we not be trusted to do our work, and get our promotion in the 
same way as medical men, whose duties, 1 should say, are as onerous and 
important as ours? 

pologising for having trespassed so much-on your valuable space, 
I am, dear sir, yours truly, H. 
VOL. XII. F 
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THE UNITY OF THE PROFESSION. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


DEAR SIR,—There are two maxims, one an injunction on the other ; they 
run thus: “ De quibus ignoras, tace,” “ De quibus certus es, loquere oppor- 
tune,” and I have often thought that members of the profession would do well 
to keep these maxims in mind when dealing with the body politic and cor- 
porate, either orally or in writing. . 

My earnest desire is to see the profession brought into a condition of 
‘* unity,” and if in my attempt to bring about the desired end I am misunder- 
stood, I trust those who thus misconstrue me will be charitable. 

I am pained to observe remarks made by a member I esteem, which must 
only tend to widen the vacuity already existing. I allude to the remarks made 
by Professor Williams in his introductory address to his class :—‘‘ Alluding 
to the harmony and good feeling which prevailed during his year of office as 
President of the R.C.V.S. . . .° That harmony heattributed to the fact of 
his having avoided anything likely to cause discord ; but he regretted to find 
that no sooner had his year of office expired than zznovations were intro- 
duced, which, if Zerszsted in, would go far to destroy the UNITY of the pro- 
fession so recently obtained, though long desired. 

Now, in what way a charge of “ introduction of novelties” can be substan- 
tiated against our present President, I fail to apprehend. ‘‘ Innovation” 
means “novelty,” novelty means ‘‘ newness ”—that is, something unknown 
See times. These mew bye-laws (‘‘innovations,” if the term is more 

ired) are as old as the hills ; for years the subjects to which they refer 
have been under discussion. Firstly, the articled pupilage or apprenticeship ; 
secondly, the age of the candidate for diploma ; thirdly, the matriculation 
examinations, ‘‘ that they should be conducted by the legally constituted 
examining body, in a proper manner, and for the advanced matriculation 
for fellowship degree.” Or is it the Honorary Foreign Associate innovation 
(the only novelty, by the way) ? 

If the solution of these little difficulties of long standing is of such impor- 
tance as to destroy the mity of the profession, so recently obtained, though 
es desired, I can only say, the sooner such “ frail unity” is destroyed the 

ter. 

I may be charged—indeed, I have been— with being a Flemingite, and so 
far as the admiration of an earnest, impartial worker in the profession’s 
advancement is concerned, the charge is a true one ; but I am not disposed to 
lick sayings and doings of any man unless I first understand, in 
acco ce with the maxim I quote ; when I employ the injunction, and speak 
to the Aurfose. I repeat my ofttimes expressed conviction, that the public 
estimate a profession by the deportment of its leading representatives one 
towards the other ; and any one of them speaking disparagingly of another in 
a public manner, particularly of a /eading sfirit, holds —— associates in 
the governing y to public ridicule and contempt. as being governed by 
the dictates of one man, their head—a dictum to which Englishmen will never 


submit. Therefore the ovus of the zznovations pervades the whole governing 


body as it now stands. 

I can plainly see that the articled pupilage will interfere with the ingress 
of students at the various colleges at the first stage, but not afterwards ; the 
present falling-off of students may “rile” the most placid philosopher, and 


-give occasion for hasty words. us these remarks emanated, I opine. 


Professor Williams exults himself over the waty being held intact during 
his year of office, through the care he bestowed in avoiding the introduction 
of anything likely to cause discord. 

I must certainly confess my inability to view such deportment in a Presi- 
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dent as that of an independent spirit, one anxious to advance a slumbering 
body into a condition ofhealthy activity, regardless of the ‘‘ grumbling ” that 
ensues from being disturbed in its long dormant state. We all “ grumble” 
if disturbed in our sleep, but if duty bids to wake the slumberer, are we to 
withdraw because of the grumdé/e sure to follow? I trow not. 

It can be truly said of our President, as Lord Clarendon said of Cromwell— 
‘“‘ He was one of those men whom not even his enemies could venture to 
blame, without at the same time praising him,” .and I feel certain that if 
members knew one another Jeffer, it would be etter for themselves individu- 
ally and the profession generally, and produce that charitable disposition so 
essential to pass in society as gentlemen. . 2 

This uncharitable disposition must be stamped out ere we take our place in 
society ; and it must be remembered that society does not want us, but we 
wantsociety. So we must prepare ourselves, and the sooner we commence, 
the better for us. : 

Ex parte statements are never received by gentlemen, and it is the bane of 
our profession that such credence in them is favoured by those whose worldly 
experience should have taught them better. Iam utterly disgusted with the 
‘venomous vein” that continues to run through our “body,” from the 
smallest member to the largest /7md, and do so earnestly pray that a closer 
acquaintance with each other may develop a friendly and charitable disposi- 
tion ; but I may be too sanguine and premature for the age. 

I understand your position, sir, and can view it in its dual aspect, as 
editor and President, perceiving how delicate a matter it is for you to enter 
into print, and had it been your actions only called into question, I might 
have hesitated in taking up a quill; but as the zzty of the profession is re- 

orted at stake, I do not hesitate to do so, and then leave the profession and 
its public to adjudge how far the wzty is in jeopardy through “‘ innovations ” 
by the present Council and its President. “ Populus vult decipi et decipiatur.” 

In concluding this rather long letter, allow me to tell your readers and my 
friends that I have ceased to use a nom de plume. 

I am, respectfully yours, 
London, W., December 2nd, 1880. ROBERT WARD, F.R.C.V.S. 


BRITISH NATIONAL VETERINARY CONGRESS. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


SIR,—We beg to request your co-operation in promotion of endeavours 
which we are about to make to assemble a congress of veterinary surgeons 
of Great Britain and Ireland, in the course of the coming year (1881). We 
have been persuaded to this procedure by the following considerations :— 

1. That in 1881 will be held in London a great International Medical 
Congress, at which it is desirable that if possible, the voice of the united vete- 
rinary profession of Great Britain and Ireland should be heard, especially 
in such matters as meat and milk inspection, and the relations of diseases 
of man to those of other animals. 

2. That it is in the highest degree desirable that the united and concen- 
trated efforts of the profession should be directed against empiricism, with a 
view to forwarding legislation in this matter. 

3. That it is most urgent that some satisfactory conclusions be arrived at 
with regard to the questions of soundness and unsoundness, professional fees 
and etiquette. 

4- That in several continental countries the assembling of a veterinary 
congress has promoted professional unity, advanced the veterinary profession 
in the estimation of the public and of the respective Governments, and in 
other ways has materially promoted professional welfare. 
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5. That we believe this measure will greatly tend to stimulate the members 
of our profession to increased scientific labour and zeal for the promotion of 
its interests. 

We therefore venture to ask you to give space to this letter, and to any 
correspondence on this subject which our friends may forward for our 
guidance or encouragement, and also to such other expressions of opinion 
as our design may elicit. 

We purpose forming a Provisional Committee, by which further measures 
will be taken. Trusting also that we shall receive that guidance and advice 
which your experience renders you so competent to bestow, 

We are, sir, your obedient servants, 

GEORGE A. BANHAM (Brown Institution). 

JAMEs A. BOLE (/rish Veterinary Department). 

A. E. MACGILLIVRAY, M.R.C.V.S. (Jnspector to the County 
and Burgh, N.B.) 

J. MACQUEEN (Glasgow Veterinary College). 

ARCHIBALD ROBINSON (ad interim Member of the Board 
of Examiners, R.C.V.S.) 

CHAS. STEEL, I.V.S. (Army Veterinary Department). 

JOHN HENRY STEEL (Roya/ Veterinary College of London). 

November, 1880. 


A VETERINARY GRIEVANCE IN IRELAND. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 

S1R,—I wish to call the attention of the leading members of the veterinary 
profession to the grievance existing in Ireland, with regard to the inspector- 
ships under the Contagious Diseases (Animals) Act of 1878. 

I was of opinion that a man holding the diploma of the Royal College of 
Veterinary Surgeons was entitled to be appointed when he made application, 
especially if an unqualified man was acting as inspector. But I understand 
that is not the case in Ireland since 1878, owing to the Act of Parliament 
which was then passed, so that the local authority can keep an unqualified 
inspector in the appointment, though a qualified veterinary surgeon resides 
in the district. 

I am informed that the reason the Act is not obligatory in Ireland, is on 
account of the scarcity of veterinary surgeons at the time it was passed. 
Now, as there are a great number of Irishmen who have obtained the diploma 
of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons since 1878, and also a great 
number of Irish students at the different veterinary colleges, it would be only 
just to have the Act the same in Ireland as in her sister countries. Is it not 
very discouraging to see an appointment allotted for veterinary surgeons 
filled by an unqualified man, and a qualified veterinary surgeon residing 
in the district? You cannot fail to see it is throwing a great slur on our 
profession. If some of the leading members do not try to amend the Act, 
I fear there will be no chance for a beginner. I am, sir, yours truly, 

“A SUFFERER.” 


THE ROYAL VETERINARY COLLEGE, 
Zo the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 
S1rR,—Relying on that favour with which your os has ever been 


ready to countenance and support anything having for its object the welfare 
and advancement of the profession in all its varied relations, and with a simi- 
lar end in view myself, 1 have ventured to ask a further extension of your 
co-operation by allowing the insertion in your next issue of a few remarks 
suggested on reading the advertisement of the Royal Veterinary College on 
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the cover leaf of a contemporary. This school being my a/ma mater, my 
thoughts naturally reverted to student-days within her walls, and with these 


came the memory of vows (so many of which, alas! were doomed to prema- 
ture decay) of my own and fellows to ventilate our wrongs in the interest of 
our successors. This it was by all agreed expedient to be undertaken when 
we got our “dip.,”’ and were consequently clearly out of the reach of that 
“ghastly ogre,” the “preliminary examination ”— to which, when I commenced 
this, I had no intention of referring. But as it is sur /e fafis, I must now 
enter my protest against it, as 1 consider it opposed to the best interests of 
all concerned, not only as a means of undoing the men who intend presenting 
themselves for examination, and interfering with the studies of others, as 
only those who have experienced it can know that it does, for the commence- 
ment of the “ prelims.”—which is generally three or four weeks before the 
“ square”—is the signal for relaxation, if not cessation from work, together 
with all manner of irregularities in lectures, etc. It was always surprising to 
me to see the effect the announcement of this had on all, even the most 
assiduously studious ; but the more pernicious result of this system is the 
suppression of anything like liberty of speech or action on the part of students 
who may individually or collectively feel themselves aggrieved. In present- 
ing this idea, I do not for amoment wish toimply that any undue advantage 
of this power to “ stop” would or ever has been taken. 

But experience must have taught most of us how susceptible the youth- 
ful mind is to impressions of awe of those before whom they have to appear 
at an examination table. How frequently did we hear such a saying as this, 
“Oh, yes, I would, but then there’s the prelim.” Now, sir, it has been 
pleaded for this that it is essential to the maintenance of order. I fanc 
this is a weak argument ; but countenancing for a moment the idea that suc 
an institution should have such an object, I think, whatever might have been 
deemed necessary in days gone by, nothing of the kind is required for the 
“superior” student of the present time. It was certainly my experience 
that when a teacher, by his personal manner and attainments, had gained the 
respect of his class, he had rarely or never to resort to the fortiter in re 
in order to command tke strictest attention. If looked upon now in the same 
light as when I was a student, I believe it would be most beneficially abo- 
lished, or if the examinations be continued, let the result be in the shape of 
advice to men to present themselves at Red Lion Square or not, and thus 
turn an evil into good, as we must all admit the great benefit which ensues 
from “ grinds.” 

And now, to return to the matter before referred to, I find, first, 
among the inducements for entering the profession through the medium of 
the Camden Town school, that, “beside the Colman prize medals, gold 
and silver collegiate medals, a catt'e pathology silver medal, etc., are yearly 
awarded.” Now, as | have been in the habit of attending the annual opening 
meetings, and some of the rewards not forthcoming, I taunt my young 
friends with the remark that I must conclude there are no students in these 
degenerate days who can even obtain the minimum number of marks. I 
wonder if this taunt is just!! The advertisement goes on to say, “ Class 
prizes are given in each division of the students’ studies.” This was not so 
when I was at college, although it was then specified, as now; and I have 
reason to know that great laxity in this respect prevails even now—the 
examinations taking place, and in many cases the matter ending there ; the 
awards never being heard of. Is this as it should be? 

Taking up points seva/im, the next matter is that of matriculation. Herea 
fair and plausible standard is set up, and the intending student of veterinary 
science is induced to believe that his future associates will bemen at least up to 
this mental measure. Now, if I be correctly informed, in case of the examining 
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board having reason to report that a or proportion have failed to reach 
the standard, “some means” are devised by which they all (or perhaps ex- 
cepting one poor unfortunate scapegoat) may register themselves as students 
on equal terms with those who satisfied their examiners of their fitness in 
int of educational aftainment to do so. Is there not here a loud call to the 
oyal College of Veterinary Surgeons to take this matter into their own 
hands, and set up a standard compulsory on all who may present themselves 
for their diploma? Mention is made of the instruction in the principles and 
practice of shoeing. This, all practical men will allow, is a matter of primary 
importance, and if any one wishes to see feet “ well-pared out,” and calkins 
done to perfection, let him spend an hour or two in the forge of the Royal 
Veterinary College, and I believe the most fastidious will admit that the 
rinciples of an art practiced thus are sufficiently carefully inculcated, even 
if the student only spend two or three hours in the forge during his course. 

The next “ sugar plum” held to the gaze of the embryo veterinary surgeon, 
is that a “hospital surgeon and an assistant demonstrator, selected from 
among the pupils who have passed a superior examination for the diploma of 
the RCVS., are a Aevsd | from time to time. In the regulations of the 
Royal Veterinary College it is implied that the former appointment is 
yearly, although nothing is said about the period the services of any excep- 
tionally intelligent gentleman shall be retained. With the varied oppor- 
tunities for improvement this offers, it should be worth competing for. Is 
there much competition ? or is it, like some other prizes, on est inventus ? 

It is not mentioned that, amongst the attractions of the post of assis- 
tant demonstrator of anatomy, is that of superintending the Aathological 
researches of the party who occasionally wend their way to Deptford cattle 
market. This must be a pleasing “ variety ” for one who can find no further 
scope for his energies in the field of special and comparative azafomy, and 
should not, I think, be lost sight of. I will venture no remark on the selec- 
tion of monitors, clinical clerks, etc., as the modus operandi was always 
beyond my comprehension. Coming now to the staff. Although I do not find 
* cattle pathology” specialised among the allotments of the professors, the 
practice of medicine and surgery have to them alloted a professorial chair, 
as also have therapeutics. Noone will deny that these subjects, the ground- 
work for which are all our prior attainments, are of vital import. Can any 
one inform me as to their relative position at the college? Proceeding down 
this list of educational staff, I find that the services of a professor of anatomy 
have been dispensed with, and as there is no blank in that list, one is led to 
conclude the post is become obsolete. I notice the demonstrator is styled 
“Lecturer on Anatomy.’’ Now, I suppose, since my college days, before 
spoken of, the consideration of anatomy has become a matter of secondary 
importance. That may be so, for we are living in an age of rapidly striding 
advances. This, to me, would appear the more so to be the case, as I can- 
not for a moment think that the governors are not fully alive to the position, 
as an anatomist, held by the present demonstrator, whose name is mentioned 
with respectful confidence by every student, and whose intimate acquaint- 
ance with, and love for his subject is acknowledged by all who are competent 
to judge of them, while his contributions to professional literature form 
the major part of that emanating from the staff of the college for a long 
period. Had it not been decided to make this subject of minor standing, we 
presume the executive would have shown their appreciation of such talent 
and work by installing him into the professorial chair. Is it a general 
opinion that anatomy is of little importance in the education of veterinary 
surgeons? That this is the opinion of some of the governing body is patent 
by the above, and this is substantiated by the fact that the lectures on anatomy 
are added to the former work of the director of the dissecting-room ; whereas, 
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under the former system, the professor gave the lectures on anatomy, and 
the time of the demonstrator was fully occupied with an assistant, as at present. 

Next on this list, I find that the hospital surgeon has received an 
additional title, oa pyeo, if not definite, and as this position in all 
hospitals with which I am acquainted, is annual, but here filled from time to 
time, we must hail the retention and elevation of the present officer as a 
move in the direction of recognition of latent talent and energy which less 
careful observers might have passed unnoticed, and hope for better things to 
come. 

And now, having exhausted my remarks on this list, I will trespass 
further on your space by calling attention to another sore point experienced 
during my course. As most of your readers are aware, the Royal Veterinary 
College is possessed of a very respectable museum, the value of which to 
students should doubtless be considerable ; but it may not be generally 
known that it is kept as a sanctum sanctorum, and is most difficult of access. 
I have a vivid recollection of the annoyance it caused us when we wished to 
go there to study comparative anatomy, until, as with many other things, we 
decided that it was better not to kick against the pricks. I have been 
informed by students of later times that the same obstacles still exist. I 
would ask, What is the object of a museum? and why such an expense of 
time and money in preparation of specimens, etc., for an institution whose 
sole object should be the education of veterinary students? Some safely- 
guarded spot for the repose and seclusion of palzontological notions and 
theories would make a good exchange for an open museum. 

And now, sir, I must apologise for occupying so much of your time and 
space with such rambling matter, my only excuse being a desire to discharge 
adebt I consider due to those situated as I have been, and to see the 
perfection of an establishment in which there is so much to admire, and 
of which its graduates may be justly proud. Ours is a “rising profes- 
sion,” and we must keep pace with the times. There is yet much to be done, 
but as education advances, and the minds get more expanded, men will be 
more inquisitive and bolder in asserting their rights, and every facility 
should be given in order to this, for we are becoming more fully alive to the 
thought conveyed in the adage “nemo mortalium tolibus horis sapit,” and 
to think for ourselves. The executive of our college must sooner or later 
see this, and things will then, we hope, be looked at from more than one 
standpoint. Yours faithfully, 

“EssE QUAM VIDERI.” 


CONTAGIOUS PLEURO-PNEUMONIA. 
To the Editor of the VETERINARY JOURNAL. 


DEAR SiR,—In a report of a case of alleged Pleuro-pneumonia which 
appeared in the jurisprudence columns of your last issue, I find, at page 439, 
the following astounding statement made by Mr. Clement Stephenson, 
Fellow of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
He (Mr. Stephenson) “had made hundreds and hundreds of Jost-mortems, 
and he had never known a single case of an animal suffering from Pleuro- 
pneumonia when both lungs had been affected. The rule was in Pleuro- 
pneumonia cases to find one lung, or a small portion of one, affected, and 
the remainder perfectly healthy.” Well, assuming that to be a correct version 
of what Mr. Stephenson said, I would say that Newcastle-on-Tyne is singular 
in being favoured with a very one-sided form of the disease. But will any 
one believe such to be really the case? I, too, Mr. Editor, have made my 
hundreds of Zost-mortems, and asa result, I have no hesitation in saying 
Mr, Stephenson’s statement was a misleading and erroneous one, all the more 
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to be regretted that it was made in a court of law, and might have led to an 
unjust verdict. 

Pleuro-pneumonia, in my experience, more uently affects one lun 
than both—the right quite as ches as the left ; and in some instances, = 
by any means infrequent, both lungs at once. 

It isa pity such a statement as Mr. Stephenson’s should go forth ; for 
as a stock-owning friend of mine, who has had some experience of the 
different phases of the disease, said, “It is such things that injure your 
profession, and shake the confidence of the public in it.” 

Yours sincerely, 

Edinburgh, December 6th, 1880. R. RUTHERFORD. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS, 

THOSE gentlemen whose subscriptions terminated with the year are requested to for- 
ward the amount now due to the Publishers, by Post Office Order, payable at 
Charing Cross Money Order Office, or by cheque crossed to Messrs. Cocks, 
Biddulph and Co. 

The Annual Subscription is 18s. prepaid for Great Britain and Ireland. Foreign 
postages extra. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


A NUMBER of communications and letters are unavoidably held over until next month. 

WE again earnestly request Secretaries of Societies to condense their reports as much 
as possible, in order to ensure insertion in the following Journal. As they are at 
present sent, it is quite impossible to find space for them all. Every word of 
every need not be reported, but only a summary of his remarks. 

B, D. has not sent his name forauthentication. If he will do so, his letter will appear. 


Communications, Books, Journals, etc., Received. 

COMMUNICATIONS have been received from J. P. S. Walker, Oxford ; R. Laidlaw, 
New York; F. Smith, 12th Lancers, Secunderabad; H. Olver, Tamworth ; 
Captain Russell, Grantham; W. Marshall, Glanton, Alnwick; J. H. Steel, 
London ; R. Ward, London; R. W. Burke, Edinburgh; R. Rutherford, Edin- 

3 J. Brydon, Hawick; G. D. Whitfield, Richmond, Yorks; W. Leather, 

Liverpool ; ‘‘ Esse Quam Videri”; T. Greaves, Manchester; “A Sufferer ” ; 
“R, H. A.”; C. Sheather, London; A. E. Macgillivray, Banff; ‘* B. D.”; 

J. Rowe, London; J. A. Nunn, Royal Artillery, Rawul Pindee; J. Freeman, Hull. 


Books AND PAMPHLETS: D. H. Goodwilliz, Surgical Treatment of Naso-Pharyngeal 

Catarrh ; A. Zundel, La Distomatose ; Z. Dede, Betail de L’Amerique du Nord ; 

. Hugues, La Vétérinaire en Belgique; Bulletin de la Société de Médecine 

Vétérinaire Pratique; W. H. Hayes, Veterinary Notes for Horse Owners ; 

A, W. H. Wirtz,’S Rijks Vecartsenij School te Utrecht ; C. Stephenson, Veteri- 

nary Topics of the Day; Dr. Zilenberger, Der gegenwartige Standpunkt der 
Verdauungslehre ; 4. Lungwitz, Die Verwendung des Gummi. 


Journals, Etc.: L'Echo Vétérinaire; Annales de Méd, Vétérinaire de Bruxelles ; 
Recueil de Méd, Vétérinaire; simerican Veterinary Review ; Wochenschrift fiir 
Thierheilkunde und Viehzucht; American Veterinary Gazette; Archives Vétéri- 
naire; Lancet ; Medical Times and Gazette; Mark Lane Express ; Agricultural 
Gazette ; Farmer ; Il Clinica Veterinaria; Repertorium der Thierheilkunde. 


Newspapers: Le Courrier des Sports ; Dublin Daily Express; Irish Times ; Irish 

Melbourne Argus; Montrial Gazette ; Crowle Advertiser ; Farmers’ 

nion and Minneapolis Weekly Tribune; Glasgow News ; Freeman’s Journal ; 
Montreal Herald ; Dublin Daily Express. 
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